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| To my very worthy Friend 


Sir Charles Lyttleton Knight, late 
Deputy-Governour of Jamaica, one 
of the Cup · bearer. to His Sacred Ma- 
Jeſiy, and Major in the Sea Regiment 
to his Royal Highneſs, 


8 TI BR, 

Lthough this Treatiſe may 
ſeem 7mpertinent to a Perſo- 
nage of our Endowments 

| and Worth; yet I could nor 

but Dedicate to the Preſerver of my Life 


the firſt Eſſay of my recovery; and let 
you ſee that however I may b: Anſor- 


ceaſe to be acknowledging. When I was 
in Jimaica, I 2d the honour of your 
favoxr 3 and I patticipated together 
with others the 3 of that Ge- - 
vernment, which needed not the capri» - 


worthy ſucceſſor, to endear it to the 
A 2 In- 


tunate, neceſcitow,or weak, yet | cannot: © 


„ « chiosor follies of any inſolent and un- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, = 


Inhabitants. When I was ſick, you made © 


me a part of your care: & when my own 
reſolutions , added to the violence of my 
diſeaſe, had inelined me to die, you com- 
manded me to live: and that Iyet retain 
ſo much breath as to make this profeſ- 
ſion, it is out of obedience to your Aut ho- 
rity, as well as an effe of your Tender- 
z1eſs. But I am not onely to render you 
thanks for that being I derive from your 


goodneſs: Moral Philoſophy teachetng 


me, and that more ſolemnly,to acknow- 
ledge the Author of my well-being : and 
it is with all the haſt,as well as Submiſ- 
ſion imaginable, that I teſtifie my obli- 
gationsto you for fixing me inthe Fa- 
#:ily of the Right Honorable the Lord 
Viſcount Mordant, and eſtabliſhing wy 
repoſe by the ſame Loyal, Noble, and gene- 
rows hand, which have contributed ſo 
much tothe univerſal trenquillity of this 
Kingdom. I have, at length, removed 


all the zmbrages I ever lay under: I. 


have joyned my elf to the Church of 
England; not onely upon the account 
of its being Publiquely impoſed, (which 

| in 


ee — 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
in things indifferent, is no ſmall confi” 
deration : as I learned from the Scot” 
tiſh tranſactions at perth) but becauſe 
it is the leaſt defining, and conſequent- 
ly the moſt compre henſive, and fitting to 
be National: wherein any unprejudiced 


perſon (not reſolved to miſtake parti- 


cular mens ations or opiniont, for Church- 
Principles and errours ) may obſerve all 
thoſe circamſtancesto continue in order 
to the promotion of Sober Piety, which 
the Angels proclaimed at the Birth of 
the Worlds Saviour, viz. Glory to God in 
the higheſt, Peace on Barth, and good will 
towards men. In fine, it bears the impreſs 
of what is Ancient & Apo ſtolique, as well 
as ue. I always had a reverence for 
thoſe Primitive Chriſtians; & it is with 
a ſincerii not unbecoming them, that I 
thus declare my ſelf : and Ibelieve you 
will admit this deportment to be the beſt 


retribution I could make you 3 ſince 


it juſtifies your eſteem for me, and thoſe 
pretenſions wherewith I am perfectly 
SIR, Yourmoſt humble and your 
moſt obliged-humble 


Parſons-green Servant, | 
Apr. 25. 1665, HENRT STUBBE, 


— ——ů— — 
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An Advertiſement 
Tothe READER. 


READER, 


T was not with an intention to engage 
— | thy Judgement, that Muretus recom- 
mended this enſuing Piece ar the beſt for 
its Stile and management, that had been 
written ſince the time of Cicero. Our 
Aut bor, Joannes Caſa, Archbiſhop of Be- 
nevento, preferred this before bis Gala- 
teus : and having peuned that ix Italian, 
be be ſtowed upon this Treatiſe his more 
attentive thoughts, and that language 
wherein he ſurpaſſed Bembus, Sadoletus, 
Longolius, Manutius, and indeed all o- 
thers but Him whom he choſe to imitate. 
He took for his example Tully : and de- 
 fpgnes the work according to his manner 
where he treats de Officiis. I fhall leave 
the Diſcourſe to recommend it ſelf; and 
onely inform you that T have changed the 
Title my Author gave it into what it is, 
beacanſe that however the word Duty may 
in (ome caſes expreſs the Latine word Of. 

ba | ficium, 


- 
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fore make not a ſ#nperfluogs Apology. 


To the Reader. 5 


fcium. yet it is not adequate in Etigliſhy * 


and micht be ſcrupled at by ſowe Super- 
— ov 17 wr Med pr in 7575 
Treatiſe the Documents ſet down are 
more than once called an Art and Arti- 
fice 3 whereupon I thought it no incongru· 
ous Title, to expreſs De Officiis inter po- 
tentiores & tenuiores amicos Liber, 
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n, reſpecting the ſenſe of the words, and 
Sad varber than = —— ſegniflati- 
on. Another thing I am to take notice of, 
it, That T uſe promiſcuonſly the words Su · 
periours, Great Men, and Patrons, 4. 


| alſo thoſe of poor Friends, Servants, 


Creatures, Vaſſals and Dependances. 
Tz which 1 have partly followed my Au- 
thor, and partly amended him in the En- 
glith 3 which jou will obſerve to become 
more proper aud intelligible as I have 
worded it, than if I had emphatically - 
reſtrained my ſelf to his Amici, Tenues 
& potentes amici, &c. Tf theſe be mo 
Faults, I have committed none, but what 
1anrſt juſtifle to my Author, and there- . 


arewel. 


sass 


Courteous Reader, 


His ſmell Treatiſe of Grandeur and Submiſ- 

| lion, I printed two or three moneths before 
the loft great Plague, being then newly tranſlated 
owt of the Original by Doctor Stubbes; which was 
ſo well accepted of by tbe beſt ſort of men, that in 
the ſpace of a year, I ſold the whole Impreſſion, ex- 
cept about ſixty Books, which were burnt in the late 
confuming Fire: inſomuch that the Book became 
ſo ſcarce, that it was ſold for four times the value. 
And now being importmned by divers Schollars to 


Keprint the ſame, and my ſelf being unwilling that 


the world ſhould looſe ſo good (though ſmall ) 4 
work, I could no longer ſuffer it to lie in obſcurity z 
but haue once more thonght fit to preſent it to publick, 
view, with the amendment of what #6947 paſt 
by the Printers careleſneſs inthe former Edition. 


W. Lee. 
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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the Behaviour of 
Great Men towards their In- 
fferiours; and of Inferiour Per- 
ſonages towards Men of 

ö Greater quality. 


91 


r 


Have always thought that our 
Anceſtors were freed from many 
of thoſe troubles which are to us 
both continual and vexatious F 
8 in that they did not, as it is now 

| our practice, retaĩn in their Fa- 
E. chilies, andi in the Mn "0 their Domeſtiques, 
i | any 
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any but ſuch as were abſolute Slaves, to ſerve 
chem in the ordering of their Victuals, attend - 
ing of their Perſons, and other private exigen- 
ces. For whereas Man is naturally) proud, 
haughcy, and much more qualified to com- 
mand, than obey; it cannot chooſe but be 2 
troubleſome, and odious affair to be a Maſter 
aver ſuch whoſe conrage is yet entire, and their 
hs : Spirits no way exfeebled, And 
- Meg ments therefore ] believe the ancients 
, had no difficult or unpleaſant 
red with ſlaves, tat k, to command over per- 
 * *+ - ſons that were already ſubdued, 
and camed by captivity, exchange of fortune, 
and hard uſage, or from their infancy inured to 
Slavery. We have to do with men Study, 
Strong, and as it were Savage, whom not onely 
Nature inſpires with an hatred againſt all ſub- 
jection, but even the freedom of their condition im- 
powers to reſiſt their Maſters, They have rights 
to pretend to, and are capable of being injured: 
which oecaſions quarrels and conteſts betwixt 
them and their Majters, and ſometimes gives 
them the face of Fuſtice, Thus diſtractions 
multiply, and we become perpetually embroi- 
led. Nor can it be otherwiſe ; fince every 
man is a partial Judge in his own caſe, and puts 
Togo great a value on his own performances. 
Thus it falls out as in auditing of accompts; 
they. can never be ballanced . duely , ahi 
more 


—— --- 
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aud Submiſcion. - 3 
more is ſet down as dis barſed than hath been 
received. Hence ariſe thoſe bitter expoſtula - 
tions and complaints ; I bave ſpent my ſelf in 
your Family; I have rendred you theſe and theſe 
conſiderable ſervices ; yon are redevable to me for 
the atchievement and glory of ſuch and ſuch enters 
priſes, And on the other ſide; 1 have been 
your conſtant Patron and friend; you are ob- 
liged to me for your education and ſubſiſtence all 
thi while: I have ſhewed you theſe and theſe par- 
ticular reſpetts, and rewarded you thus and 
thus. 

My own inclinations, and common huma- 
nity made me eſteem it no unworthy or una- 
greeable deſigne, to prevent, and allay theſe 
ſo uſual and troubleſome quarrels. Where- 
fore having oſtentimes entertained my ſelf 
with thoſe thoughts, I ac length AYP 
happened to ſer down certain pre- 4% —.— p 
cepts, and as it were artificial rules woke: 
for the management of that mutu- 
al relation, and entercourſe which is betwixt 
Great, and Inferiour perſons : which from the 
reſemblance ic hath with that of old, is called 
by the harſh name of Service. And this I did, 
to the end, that if I had not failed of my in- 
tention , both the one and the other ſort of men 
might receive ſuch directions, as if they du- 
ly purſued , they might reap all rhe advan- 
rages aimed at in thoſe mutual relations, and 
Ba avoid 
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avoid the inconveniences which generally beſal 
them therein. | Pr 
Now, ſeeing that ir is our buſineſs ro deli- 
ver certain directions for our conduct in a par- 
ticular way of combining, and affociating of 
men together: and ſeeing there are ſeveral 
forts of communities, and aſſociations of men, 


contracted upon ſundry, and different grounds: 


It is neceſſary that firſt of all 

Several ſorts of we diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
EY from all others that kind of So- 
— nen. City whereof we intend to 
rear; to the end, that although 

there be ſome univerſal preceprs which equally 
concern all, and the explication whereof is too 
large a theam to be handled at preſent, yer 
ſuch rules as eſpecially appertain ro this ſub- 
ject, and mainly conduce to thoſe aims we now 


propoſe to our ſelves, may be diſtinctly and 


plainly ſer down. 
| There is no action of man which 
Nothing done is without deſigne; and it is in 
2 7 — 1 vain to imagine there is any fo 
vc or eng. good natured, as that their viſits 
and friendſhips are without par- 
ticular ends, which though they are not always 
in our thoughts, yet do they nevertheleſs in- 
ſenſibly rule us, and influence us in all our enter- 
pr ĩſes. All Societies, applications, and addreſſes 
are made either with an intention to delight us, 
2 4 or 
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or advantage our ſelves in the | 
acquiring of things neciſſary, Te * 
| or of Pcwer, or of Riches, 1 
ſuch like; or the zmproving our grounded. 
preſent acqueſts , or elſe ſecuring 
them unto us: or elle we propoſe unto our 
ſelves the conliderations of Vertxe, Fuſtice, 
and Gallantty , and accordingly frame our 
comportment. Under the firtt ſort (that l 
map illuſtrate ic by examples) all latcivious 
g⁊ctions, and amours, and ſich as are tran- 
ſcendenth called pleaſures, are compriſeq, 
The ſenſe of common Uility and profit is very 
comprehenlive, and includes all the motives 
whereupon all Efates , and Republiques, all 
Corporations, and Companies are erected. For 
men embodie together in Commonwealth:, 
Cities and Corpurations, to the end that be- 
ing thu; united, they may live ſafe, and pro- 
rected from forraiga dangers, and domeſtick 
inconveniences: thoſe other Fraternitics , and 
S-cieties of an infericur rank to theſe, are in- 
ſtiruted upon hopes of extram dinary advantage , | 
and gains, Under the third ſort is contained 
that friendſhip and amity which is managed by 
| rertuous perſons, not eſtabliſhed upon particular 
! - advantages, but reſentments of integrity, praiſe 
and decency, 
| Inferiour and ordinary perſuns when they 
B 3 apply 
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The reaſons why apply themſelves to the friend- 
re — ＋7ſhip of Princes, and Great men, 
= 605 2 by — alſo Great perſonages, and 
why great men ſuch as are eminent for power, 
or wealth, when they careſs or 

| admit into their Cabiners and 
familiarity ſuch as are obſcure , inconſiderable, 
and of little intereſt » neither the one or other 
intend by thoſe applications Honeſiy or a diſ- 
intereſſed goodneſs of nature: no, they ſcarce 
ſo much as make that any part of their regards; 
but they principally, or onely purſue therein ei- 


ther frofit , or pleaſure, All which is evident, 


in that mean perſons propoſe not to themſelves 
the ſervice of the Fuft, the good, the vali ant, 
or beſt tempered men, bur — they have op- 
portunity to contrive and chooſe their relati- 
ons) they joyn themſelves to the Rich, to the 
Powerful, and ſuch as are favourites of the Court, 
and populace; and having made their own for- 
tans, as if they had never entertained fur- 


ther thoughts, they'retire, or at leaſt cover to 


diſengage themſelves. Neither do the Great, 
Rich, or ambitious Potentates, employ , or ob- 
lige ſuch as are of a ſevere and inflexible 1 ertue, 
bur ſuch as are diligeat, induſtriom, ſubtile, of 
a popular, not rigid honeſty. A moroſe integrity 
with them is as odious, as Bigottery in Reli- 
gion: ir may make the 2 of ir admired 
gc beſt , rather than employed, or confided in. 


| Where» 


Ec eas tas £x 
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Wherefore J ſhall omir all choſe harangues 
which relate ro Trae and ideated Friendſhip, 
when apreeatleneſs of manners and converſa- 
tions doth unfre vert nous perſons together in 
a firm love, and friendſhip. Theſe ate as 


remote from our purpoſe, as are the ends 


thereof from thoſe purſued in that fciendſhip 
which we now treat of, Things of ſo diffe- 
rent natures are not regulated by the ſame 
recepts: nor can they be reduced under one 
ead, which are ſo di · joy ned in their deſignes, 
and management. : | 


There is a fur;her ſubdiviſion of humane 
Societies: for they are contracted either be- 
twixt equals, as bet wixt Brether and Brother: 
or betwixr perſons of a diſproportioned rank and 
eſteem, as betwixt Parents and Children. It 
is of great importance in the | 
conduct of our affairs, to in- It import; much 
derſtand the nature of that % lum be 
Society and Friendſhip we are gms 
engaged in: for how ſoe ver the ,,, ſounded. 
world may give to all one com- . 
mon name, yet are the motive, which eſtabl.ſh 
them, and the obligation: to proſecute and con- 
tinue them, very different : and in the enga- 
ping therein, and interruption thereof, there 
$ ofrentimes neither that weakreſs of judgement}; 
nor inconſtancy, nor in ratitude, that men e 
3 B 4 (mall 
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Jmall diſcretion, and infight into things , dos 
imagine. 


— [cis not to de queſtioned under which branch 


of the laſt ſubdiviſion the Friendſhip we treat 


on, is compriſed. Every one ſees that it re- 
lates unto the latter ſort. But as evident as 
it is, that it intervenes onely | 
betwixt perſans of a different | 


The relation be- 
ewixt Maſter 
and · Servant, 
L or 4 and Vaſſal, 
i, betwixt per- 
ſons of unequal 
degree, 


rank, yet do moſt men either 
not regard that conſideration, 
or not remember it throughout 
the courſe of their liſe. It be- 
hoves us therefore to fix and 
determine what that general aim and ſcope is, 
which we propoſe to our ſelves in this ſocie- 
ty and confederacy , and according to which 
we ought to form. and conduct our acting: 
left by miſtakes and miſapplications we Fail in 
our projects, and wrongfully condemn others, 
or render our ſelves lyable to cenſure. It is not 
in this as in other caſes, where- 


5 in Learning 3 Age, Nobility, or 

on — . imrinſique worth and vertue is 
quality of de- . bes 

gree. conſidered: no, theſe are not 


the grand inducements unto, and 

Pillars of this Amity, but onely Riches, Dignity, 
and Power. And it were to be wiſhed that all 
theſe ſhould concur, to the end that the friend- 
ſhip might be the more firm, wherein thoſe end; 
mankind propoſeth to irs ſelf ia theſe circum- 
e | ſtances, 
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ſtances, may be all obtained, and no pretence 
remain for the diſſolving, and interruption 
thereof. But however, it behoves us to con- 
fider , upon what grounds our mutual relation is 
contracted, and nor onely what we deſigne, but 
what they wy expect; and accordingly enſure 
our ſelves: ſince, not according to the great- 


s neſs of our own hopes, but the general anſwering 


of all theirs, this ſort of friendſhip is eftabliſh» 
ed, and continued. Let us therefore not in- 
dulge our ſelves in phanſies, nor attribute 
more to the reſueries of ſpecuſfive men, not 
principles framed in Studies and Hermi tages by 
perſons unacquainted with the practice of the 
world (which alone is the rule of prudent 
and performing men; and which alone gives 
actions the repute of being Honour able and Diſ- 
honourable abroad) than to the conſtant courſe 
of humane affairs, in which we may daily ob- 
ſerve, that upon any great alteration of for- 
tune, the whole nature and condition of this 
frienaſhip is changed; and it is not more true, 
that many are reduced to the ſame level with, 
and even below their former equals and in- 
ſeriours; then it is, that they likewiſe are en- 
forced ( notwithſtanding any previcus friend- 
ſhip of the nature aſore- mentioned, and with- 
out any diſparagement to ſuch as admit of 
this viciſſttude) to revere, court and complement 
ſuch as before were their creatures , and at their 
| devotion, 
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devotion, In all which accidents there is no- 
thing ftrange, but the alteration of Fortune; 
with which ſuch extravagances are uſual, in 
advancing , equalling and debaſing men : 
and they who underſtand themſelves comply 


with her diſports, and accordingly demean 
themſelves, Caſes altering, but not they. Where- | 
fore in all Communities, and Leagues f 


Friendſhip, ler this be a general and infallible 
direction, That every perſon en- 
A general rule aging therein, throughly examine 
e le obſerved is 7g, defſiane and ends upm which 
contra ling auy 
dependance. be and others enter thereon; and 
let him carefully inquire into bis 
orwn condition aud abilities, and i mpartially judge 
how much he duh contribute to the wphlding if 
that ami iy; and according us he finds bim'elf to 
be of importance to tbe other contra@ors, and ſicb- 
ervient to the ends thy have in ambitioning his 
friendſhip, ſo far let him value bimſe'f, and cæpect 
fo be valued. 
Bur it is uſual with men to caſt up their 
reckonings otherwiſe, and they are there- 
by precipitated into great errours and ab- 
ſurdi:ies, Wherein | would willingly un- 
deceive them, that they might not give 
themſelves and others the troubles they per- 
petually do. Wherefore as often as they 
ſhall enter upon thoſe debates, they oughr 
to remember, that it is 201 every thing which 
5 ought 
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ought to be put into the Scales, bnt onely Ri- 
cher and Fower, Foraſmuch as upon this ac- 
count onely, and none elſe, is the relation to 
rich, and powerful men ſought after, and ac- 

uired ; and we ſubje our ſelves to them in 
this manner, becauſe of their Reches, and Powe 
er. It is but fitting therefore that ſuch as are 
ſenſible of the calamities that attend poverty, who 
are wear) of being miſerable ; ſuch, the mean» 
neſs of whoſe condition is become inſupportable 
to them, and who cannot create themſelves a 
better fortune withour the helps of others, and 
thar power which another muſt ſupply, ir is 
but fitting that theſe men ſhould omit thoſe im- 
pertinences, and not place too great @ merit in 
their extraordinary Vit, Nobility or Learning, 
(which yet I deſpiſe not; and) wherein they 
themſelves put no great confidence, as to hope, or 


demand, that in regard of them, they ſhould be 


equalled or preferred before thoſe others, But 
perhaps they will ſay, Ve are the better men: 
We exceed them in point of behaviour and vertu- 
ous deportmen:. Our Families are the more An- 
cient, and N«ble : In Learning we ſurpaſs them, 
There is but one advantage they have over us, and 
that they are obliged for to their Fortune , not de- 
ſert , had any thing but that blind Goddeſs, and 
Chance ( propiticus to none but ſuch as muſt abſo- 
lutely depend thereon for their felicity ) diflributed 
thoſe fauonrs, we had deprived them thereof, or at 
__— 
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Leaſt diſputed them. It is well for them, that proſpe- 
rity is not always the attendant of vertue : andihat 
there is ſome way to felicifie thoſe who deſerve no- 
thing. and apprehend nothing, I ailow all this, nor 
dol filence their objections, by telling them 
they are partial to themſelvegʒ that they ought to 
give others lea ve to judge of their good quali- 
ties, and examine their particular defets : I 
grant them all they pretend to; and being 
thus liberal in my conceſſions , I muſt yet tell 
them, that in thi kind of relation and friend- 
ſhip, all that they inſiſt on is frivolow , and 
not to the purpoſe. It was none of thoſe con- 
iderations that endeared them each to the o- 
ther: It was Riches and Power ; Ie i; from 
hence that thoſe have the prehemi nence: and 
the want of them n-geſlicates the others to ſub- 
miſſion, Either theſe tearms ou aht not at firſt 
to have been accepted of, or not to be contro- 
verted afterwards, There was formerly a Law 
amongſt the Athiopians , that they ſhould 
make him King amongſt chem , who was the 
talleſt perſon, I would fain know if this Law 
had not extended ſo far as to puniſh any proud 
Pedant, or Philoſopher, that ſhould have ambi- 
tioned the Crown, Yer is it true that wiſdome 
is to be preferred before an extraordinar, Sta- 
ture : and it imports more a Nation, that their 
Prince be endued with knowledge , than bulk of 
Body : All this is true; yer fince the Laws of 


the 


and Submiſrion. 


the Æthiopians have a particular regard to 
 alineſs of Body; the Laws muſt take place; 
and Tallneſs muſt be preferred. So it is with 
we muſt acquieſce in thoſe conditions 
which age and cuſtome hath enacted, and 
which we our ſelves (as a part of that multitude 
which gives Laws and Cuſtomes withour 
comptroll) have ratified. For fo far ought 
we to be from adding ought ro what hath 
been appointed, and from giving a value to 
| any thing. (howbeit other wiſe very confide- 
rable, ) where cxftome hath given it a diſre- 
pute , or contempt ; thar ſometimes theſe kind 
of acceſſionals become derogatory. Thus, that 

odeſty which becomes a Virgiz.in a Cloyfter, 
is criminal in a Curteſan: for ſince the eſteem 
of a Curteſan depends upon her ſpritely ayre, 
amorous geſtures , aſpect, diſcourſe and dal- 
lyances: All that carriage, all thoſe graces, 
addreſſes, mein, and Language, which re- 
commend a beautiful Virgin or grave Matron 
to our admiration, are unbeſeeming in a Whore: 
and laſciviouſneſt, how criminal and odious 
ſoever it be elſewhere , makes up her praiſe 


and merit. Upon no other ground than this, 


was it decreed in ſome Cemmonwealths , That 


thoſe Citizens whoſe vertzes were tranſcen- 


dent, and not of a popular alloy, ſhould be ba- 


mſhed, though innocent: nor was this proce- 


dure much condemned by the great Philoſo- 
pher 
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pher Ariſtotle; ſince , in thoſe Republiques all 


things were managed in 2 regular way, and all 
eſtates and intereſts reduced ro a temperament, 


ic ſeemed juſt even to confine Vertue it ſelf , and. 


limit her within a mediocrity ſtricter than Na- 
ture ever placed her in. Let us then aceuſtom 
our ſelves to yeild that precedence and quality. 


to Riches and Power, which ſage authenticateß: 
let us be ſo wiſe in theſe friendſhips, as not to 


place an undue value upon Nobility , Learning 
or Vertue. Let us at length behold all ſuch as 


number) as we would turbulent and unreaſon- 
able perſons, who are as troubleſome in their 
friendſhips, as the ſeditious are in States. 


refuſe thoſe tearm ( of which there is a great f 


Thus it is manifeft , that in theſe kinds off | 


aſſociations, ſuch onely are comprehended as 
are different in power and riches : and the bonds 
of them are not a particular affection and love 


each have for others, but utility. From 1 


whence alſo it is concluded (which was be- 

fore afſerted ) that they are much miſtaken, 

who think that this ſort of friendſhip hath any 

affinity with, or ought to be managed accor- 

ding to the principles of true and exact friend- 
; 


act in theſe aſſociations, thoſe ardowrs and deep 


concerns which are onely to be found in ver- 


tuo us 


P. | DE. 
Truely thoſe men are very much deceived, | 
and guilty of an into/lerable overſight, who eà 4 


1 2 


L 
- 
{ 
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tuous — Thoſe people ought to di- 
ſtinguiſb amidſt ſuch a multiplicity of relations 


as encumber and aſſociate men one with ano- 
ther; and net expect to finde every thing every 


where. For, that any man ſhould demand or 
imagine that another ſhould quit his own dνν,᷑d 
tage, and abandon his particular profit, to ſerve 
him and procure his, and this in ſuch a frĩiend- 
ſhip as is eſtabliſhed upon mutual conveniences, 
is a. folly no conſidering perſon will fall into, or 
eſume upon. 
It is obſervable, that in this ſort of friendſhip 
both parties propoſe not to themſelves the 
ſame advantages : but great perſonages expect 
from: thoſe that are indigent au inferiour to 
them, . , and an aweful regard: on the 
other ſide, neceſiiteus perſons purpoſe to ac- 
quire Riches and Honcur from Thoſe that are 
poſſe ſſed of Wealth and Dignity, For they 
which are wealthy propoſe not to themſelves 
by this rerinue any further enereaſe of riches, but 
they underſtand that the addreſſes and depen- 
| dance of inferiour perſons upon them, not onely 
augments their ſplendour and glory, but is hene- 
ficial to them in their domeſtique employments, 
and hath other conveniences , beſides the par- 
ticular ſatis faclion they finde therein. Thoſe 
+ that are inferiours, by reaſon of their poverty 
and that contempt which attends it, ſeek not 
onely their ſuſtenance and advancement , but 
7 pre- 
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protection in rich and potent families. 


He that depends 
pe, or makes 
uſe of others , 


ought ts under- 


poſture ; as in all other affairs, 
ir concerns us much ro know 
the qualities and inclinations of 


ſtanu their hu- thoſe men we negotiate with, 
mours and incli= ſo it will not be amiſs, in theſe 
BAa110Nns, 


circumſtances, to make a dili- 
gent inquiry into the nature and inclinations of 
thoſe perſons wich whom we live, that we 
may either accommodate our ſelves to their hu- 
mours , or refuſe advantages that are not to be 
procured but on ſuch diffiewlt terms as we can- 
not ſubmit to. In this inquiry it is not ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould be very curious and cæ- 
ad, ſince 4 general account, and ſuch as is com- 
monly if not #niverſally true, will ſati+fie : and 
indeed the humours of particular men are ſv 


infinite, that if it were requiſite to be acquain- 


red therewith, the thing were not feaſible, 
To begin with a character 
The character of of thoſe which are Rich; they 
3 ＋ are generally inclined to pride, 
2 and contempt of others: for they 
live as if they were mafters of whatever the 
world calls good, and abounding wich money, 
according to which all things are valued , and 
which is the equivalent price of all things , they 
imagine nothing to be above their reach, and in- 
| deed, 


Since that things are in this 


* 


„* 
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deed, not already in their poſſeſſion. The world 
is but a great market, in which every thing is 


* fold; the opulent ſuppoſe that whatever they 


„* 


dliſputa 


can b»y, is no great tender, if given; that no 
Preſent can be made, which if it were to be pur- 
chaſed, would be too coftl, for their exchecquer. 
And conſequently, where no expenſe is great, no 
acceſſional i conſiderable as to oblige the receiver to 
an extraordinary reſentment. Thus they appre= 
hend themſelves already poſſeſs d of bappineſs z 
and that they may communicate it to others, bur 
not derive any fromthem. Beſides, they behold 
all men (eſpecially that have the reputation of 
Prudence) to ſer themſelves wholly upon en- 
m——_ their. eflates : they ſee it to be an in- 
le point, that the rich man is never out 
of efteem and repute ; nor can loſe bis intereſt, 
but with his fortune: that indigent vertue is ra- 
ther admired, then followed; and that without 
riches it ſeldome procures, and never can mai n- 
tain its eſteem. And as for Power, it wbol) ſubs 
fits by large revenues; and vaniſheth wich« 
out full coffers, or a proportionable credit, which 
muſt be made good by an ample treaſury at leaſt. 
Hence they conclude, they may juſtly beat 
themſelves high, being already owners o 
what all covet, all men admire , and without 
which even they who vilifie it cannot ſubſift, 
or effect any great exploit. Nor doth it a 
little adde to their — and . 


— C- 
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that many are unavoidably forced to apply 
themſelves to them, ond petition for many things 
at their hands. Nor are they free from the 
- vanity of thinking that their riches entitles 
them to Empire, and that it is for theſe treaſures, 
where with they abound, that Soveratenty is am- 
bition'd. Thus great riches are attended wich 
vain-glory and inſ"{ggs : nor are theſe the onely 
def of the opulent, for it is fo difficult for 
men not to be trenſported with good fortune, that 
we may reckon pet#lancy, and a peculiar kind 
of wantonneſs which is unexpreſſible to be another 
of their vices, They are alſo addicted to luxe 
#ry ; and where delicacy is not the nature of the 
men, it is their pracliſe; becauſe the offentation 
of bappi neſs, is a part of it. In fine, great riches are 
never without, and oltentimes create great folie: 
bur Civil happineſs depends upon them; and 
good fortune is ſo inſeparably annex ed to them, 
that even in common ſpeech, by thoſe great for- 

tunes which beſal us, we underſtand norhin 
b but great riches, All theſe Vi- 
The humonrs of cer in rieh men, more wotorsonſly 
ad Nel) affect ſuch as have newly acque= 
reid their riches, then thoſe ro 
whom they have deſcended by inheritance, For 
cujtome rakes away the admiration and value we 
frequently have for things; and the eaſneſs of - 

the parchaſe leſſens our hon for them: belides, 
who are ignorant of the msſeries of an irrelieveable 
cone 


ES oh 5- > Bir dn ; 
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enndit ion, and of the benefit that arifes from ſmall 
ſupports therein, or Univerſal deliverance from it, 
underſtand not the happ:heſs they enjoy them- 
ſelves , and Confer on others, But ſuch as are 
ſenſible with how much care and indaftry, or ana 
expected good fortune ( which happens but ro 
ſome) they enriched themſelves ; who retain 1 
per fed memory of theit wants, and the miſeries it 
' occafioned them, and the poor and neceſſitous 
thoughts and ations it put them upon; they 
are ſurpriſed wich the change of their eſtate: 
and as men newly eſcaped from precipices, and 
as yer filled wich horrour and «ffright , magnifie. 
their paſſed dangers beyond reaſon, ſo do they 
too much exalt their preſent enjoyments , and tos 
overly behold the miſerable and the poor. Where- 
unto if we adde this other circumſtance , that 
thoſe who arrive to theſe ſuddain riches , are 
neither men of any education, nor inſight inis 
the nature of things, nor acquainted with the 
humours of men whom they retain or converſe 
with, we will leſs wonder at thoſe follies, and 
that vanity which their former ignoramce, meant 
ſpirit, and fo vaſt and — of change of 
une, (requiring a novel garb, addreſſes and 
parts z which they are not accuſtomed unto) 
. Produces in them. Examples whereby to ve- 
rille and illuftrace this character, are obvious in 
the City of Rome, und elſewhere, 


E 


IL 
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If any think they are injured by this chara- 
Ger, and ſuppoſe themſelves free from the vi- 
ces. we impure to them; they apprehend not 
things aright, ſince the univerſality leaves room 
for particular exceptions, and whilft the un- 
all dif: fs of rich men are ſet down, occaſi- 
on is given for them to glory that they are 
not ſuch. 
BE As for the manners of ſuch as 
The 2 are of great Power and Authority, 
3 "ws" they are partly agreeable wich 
. p thoſe of the rich, already men- 

| tioned; partly they are better : 
they being commonly endiied with a manly 
ſprrit, courage, activity of mind , and an inceſ- 
fant deſire of glory: And as in the atchieving 
of high exterpriſes , the concurrence of others is 
neceſſary, So ir is the celebrating of their 
praiſes, and compleating of their honour, which 
is nothing but the pinion others have of their de- 
ſerts ; and ſupporting their power and intereſt, 
which is inſignificant without a multitude of 
firm dependences, Whereupon they comport 
themſelves rather with gravzty , then inſolence, 
towards their iufersoxrs. 


And thus much may ſuffice for the humours 
of ſuch as are rich, and powerful : 
ts — The poor and needy are Inſficiently 
of the poorer deſcribed in their natures, if I adde 


Lr 4 that 


* 


— 


. wa "Et : CZ ab * 


* „ „ 


ready charaftered, | 

Wherefore thoſe poor people Por dependants, 
which depend upon rich, and u thy are to 
Potent perſons, ought to re- {2 * 
ſolve with themſelves to bear Superiours. 
with all their inconveniences, 


the ir contumelies, injuries, and follies, and not 


aud Submiſrion. 2 
that they are diredhj oppofite to thoſe others al * 


— 


onely to employ their patience in enduring them, 
but their prudence to conceal them: and enfu ce 


their inclinati ont, if poſſible, to love them; which 
if they cannot do, they muſt make ic their care 


to pay them all choſe rega-di and ſervices, which 


the mo t aff: Fionate would; for it is #a'wra! for 


them co delire every one ſhould lv them: it 


being a certain acknowledgement of their worth, 


and a teftimony rendred of their agreeable car»: 


riage , when they are beloved; it being impoſe 
fible for a man to affect a perſon whom he: af= 
proves not of, Thus rich men arrogate all things 
co themſelves, and are exrraordinarily plea- 
ſed with the addreſſes, and reſpects of the r 
friends, who are in this caſe as ſo many dep.- 


nen for the worth of the Grandee. 


But it is a difficult matter to | 
comply with the impertinen y2s 1 hey — hg 
and follyes of theſe men: and co ed, an * 
leve à perſon whoſe focley, and follies. 


defects are ſo palpable, that he 


muſt be ſtapid who ſees them not, and 
d C 3 word 
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- 


puorſe who approves them, All this is true, but 


. fince, as Tireſias in Horace ſays, 


Since you cannot your ſelf ſupply, 
But — = rele 10 * 


You muſt ſubmit to al this , and endure thoſe 
conditions patiently, which you cannot other- 
wiſe decline. Wherein you ought ſo much 
the leſs ro ſcruple , fince this kind of friend - 
{bip is nor eſtabliſhed upon real virtue, but ad- 
vancement and profit, They are therefore to be 
condemned as troubleſome and malapert fellows, 
and ignorant of what becomes them: who (like 
Daun the ſervant in Horace, during the Satur- 
nalia, or I welft-night-kingdom ) deport theme 


ſel ves inſolently, and reproach their Patrons 
— the year long, as he did in thoſe Hoh» 
lays ; 


*7was Fortune that preferred thee , 

In one nature we agree. 

Curd Chance | my vertwe's my diſaſter ! 
Ian all worth : but you re ni Maſter, 


This language is not to be admitted; and 
proves often fatal, where the Fatrox is as pow- 
erful, as he is proud: Wherefore we ought not 
gnely to avoid ſach words as theſe, but e ven ta 
ſhun ſucb thoughts, For if once a man indulge 

, * 
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hi mſelf in thoſe cogitations , ic is im- 
poſſible bur he will Ieſſen hi eſteem, aig Wt 
and conſcquently fail in bij reſpe@s, — fo has 
and the punctuality of his applica- 


tions to his Patron, whereon depends this whole 


friendſhip and-relation, They are no lefs faul- 
ty, and incur the (ame prejudice, who ſpeak ill 
of their abſent Patrons, and derogate - | 
from the reputation of chuſe they 7 Fi 
ought ro revere , and from whom How a] 


they draw great advantages, Theſe 


men certainly are d-xbly p:ccant , both becauſe 
they perform not their duiy, and becaule they 
act repugnantly, to what they ſpeak : for they 
live with, and are the fo!lywers of one io whom 
they do not vouchſaſe a grod word, 

Thoſe alſo chat are pr-#4 and p 
baughty, ouphc ro decline care- 3 Er 
fully theſe relations, and ſriend- ſclves proudly, 
ſhips, for there is nor any thing | 
ſo inconſiſtent with humble addreſſes, d. fercnce, 
and obſequiouſneſi, as a proud mind. for we re- 
ſpe, and abaſe our {clors before ſuch as we al- 
low to precede us in ſome en, inent manner; but 
ſuch as are highly conceited of themſelves, will 
not yeild the prehemi nence tu another. There 
is a generation of men in the world, who are 
not more concerned for any thing, than not to 
acknowledge any man to be better then they, ard 
who are ſo highly op:;nicnared of themſelves, th t 
Be C 4 they 
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they think ic unimaginable for any perſon to 
have acquired that excellence which they poſ- 
ſeſs not. It is intollerable, to ſay any one is 4 
better man then they; he is onely richer , or more 
powerful: they have a lefſer eftate , but are not 
his e=ferioxrs : it is death to them to think that 
Worth , and not Poverty ſhould diſcriminate 
them. Theſe are moroſe, melancholique, and 
peeviſh perſons, that keep accomprs of their ſer- 
vices, and regiſter punctually every bowe, cringe 
and complement they make, and every good look, 
or acknowledgement, they are appayed wich, If 
they be at any time reproyggd, they produce their 
table- boobs, and evince thence that the Congees 
are ballanced, and that they are not behind in 
any one reſpe&, So much received; ſo much 
paid, Oh inſupportable vanity! Oh nicety 
not to be infifted on! Theſe men ought to be- 
take themſelves ſpeedily to ſome other courſe oſ 
life, left they ſpend their days in continual 
trouble, and anxiety , and after all fit down 
with nothing, and curſe their ſad fortune; where- 
as they themſelves onely are to be blamed. He 
that would rhrive in this employment, mult be 
mild, flexible and good man, who knows when 
to lower bis top-ſayls , make his honour ſubſer vi- 
ent to his intereſt , and to comply with fortune 
in all her exigences: and all this with a cheer- 
ful ſoul , or at leaſt with that ſiabmiſcion which 
giſcoyers nothing of conſtraint and any : 

12 for 
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for no man wunwillingly ſerves the perſon he 
reſpects. In this kind of Friendſhip, ſince 


pride in a Patron is a quality generally to be ſup- 
poſed, and ſince nothing gains ſo much upon ir 


-as complaiſance and reſpeò; all poor and mean 


perſons ought ro compoſe themſelves with the 
greateſt humility and ſubmiſſions poſlible: which 
they muſt manifeſt partly in their words, and 
partly in their actions. In all diſc:urſes and en- 
tertainmenis they muſt uſe not onely a ſweet 
mildneſs, and complacential addreſs , but alſo re- 
verence: being neither rough, nor ſervil, or flat- 
tering, Which conſieration imports them 
much, ſince they are certain to have frequent 
occaſions of ſpeaking with them, and there is not 
any thing ſooner engages the affections of a man 
then an handſome addreſs, and graceful language, 
The firſt caurion therefore that 
they are to obſerve, is, that their 3? 10 6. 
language be full of ſubmiſſi n, humi- ee gg 
liry, and ſuch deference as allo tend- eis. 
eth to the debaſing of our ſelves : for | 
we are born in an Age that is extravagantly com- 
plemental; nor ought we to be aſhamed of an 
errour ſo univer al received. Cuftome authen- 
ticates our c mplyance, and to repine were ma- 
Lepertneſs ; to condemn it, an inſufferable arro- 
ance, It would be tedious to enumerate par- 
ricular advertiſements ; to have intimated them 
is ſufficient. | 
N More» 
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1 Moreover, if at anv time we 
ever fe dt are compelled: to diſſent from 
3 our Patron, and oppaſe bis judge- 
er but modiffly, ment, it mu be done war y, 
and very ſel dum, and never but 
when it is not p ſible to avid it: for ir doth not 
become the ſame perſun to diſpute, and to obey. 
Ic commonly happens at meetings and enter» 
tainments , there are dubious and ſubtile queſti- 
ons propoſed and controverted: hereupon ſe- 
veral perſons of great ingennitj and parts ex poſe 
themſelves through the ir impru dence: for they 
aſſume to themſelves thę hui diſcour e, as if it 
were their due: they obje&, they reply ſharply, 
they proponna, they confoundall things, they de- 
bate objtinately ,n ithout end, without moderation, 
(I had almoft ſaid ) without [ence : this is no 
ligne of reſpect, or dife / ence. I know they are 
opt to reply, how they are not to be blamed 
for r. futing an opinion which an ignorant, and 
illiterate bloekhead propoſed: be ſtarted it on 
purpoſe to engage them in talk; the queſtion 


was intricate, and net to be reſolved in few © 


words , and appertained to thoſe ſtudies in 
. which they were fingular : and therefore the 
mentioning of it could not otherwiſe be looked 
on, then as a challenge, or eſſay of their abilities; 
and cherefore they ought not to be blamed for 
cloſing with a pr. fred opportunity to manifeſt 


their great parts in ample diſcourſes, All this 


know :; 


| 


+ | 
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als [ know : and I am further ſure , that where the 
vn | debates are like to prove ob cure or tedicus, more 
| will ſtart controverſes than will hear them wil- 
= 4 | + lingly flated: many will oje, that will not en- 
ER contradiCiion; and ha ving preſumed too much 

upon their opinions and reaſons , hate a cnfi- 

4 dient and poynant refutation, Theſe are to be 

1 entreated like friends, not adverſaries: every 

'y '  ellvantageisnor to be taken agai ſt them, nor 

5 every thruſt put home, not muſt your whole ſtrength 

be employed againſt them. There is policy 

4 ſometimes in abandoning the Field, and quit- 

ting a certain victory: i i» nor neceſſary that 

3 we always overcome, much leſs triumph: Some 

j C:rngqueſis have been fatal to the vicfors: or elle 

: * | * the(a)7/ ory of Cadmus, (a) That is, # vi- 

i had never given occaſion to Hen attended with 

| the Proverb, Bur thev will the ruine of the Con- 

| re joyn, that it ĩs a difficult e e 

thing for a man whoſe repu- come by the 

tatien is more in queſtion Ga Ameans at Thebes: 

| than the thing diſcuſſed 5 be- but thy drew upon 

ing warm wich diſpute about themſelv.s a War 

a thing he is ſuppoſed or eee 5 the 

particularly prerends to be ne eee, 

1 vei ſed in, ro reſtrain him „ Tram adeg. 
fſellf, and to indulge or yeild 

to an inſolent puny; fleſh and blood cannot en- 


1 * 


= & 7 * 


dure this. All this 1 queftion not, or, if they 
will have me to do ſo 51 allow of, But 


] am 
ſut e, 
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ſure, and dare avow it, that this procedure is 


burtful to them: and multiplies adverſaries, 


rather than converts, No generous ſoul will twice 
become the ſcorn of a Pedant , but hate him as un- 
civil, whoſe Learning otherwiſe he would com- 
mend, It behoves therefore theſe kind of men 
either to regulate their paſſions , abate of their 
pride, and confidence, and accommodate themſelves 


to the humaurs of others: or confeſs that they _ 


are incapable of this kind of friendſhip. 
; Let them alſ» rake heed how 
To be cauti- they rai ly, and jeſt with, rich or 
— . powerful men, when they are not 
with them, inclined, and in a manner com- 
manded by them to that familiarity: 
for in raillery there is a freedom aſſumed, 
that agrees nor, nay, which repwgns with 
Grandeur ; and makes thoſe ſeem fellows 
. who are Superiours: Beſides, there goes along 
with it a kind of ſecurity, and preſumption 
upon the others facile nature, which a proud 
and great Spirit will not ordinarily endure. As 
for the Taxnts and Sarcaſms of great men, how 
ſharp and bicing ſoever they be, they are to be 
entertained with a ſerenity of look and mind, 
or pleaſantly retorted, and otherwiſe diverted : 
there ought to be no reſentment, how paſſionate 
ſoever one be; nor how highly ſoever provo- 
ked : no emotion of the foul, or countenance, 
that may evince our diſpleaſure , or diſguſt: 
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Great perſons think themſelves condemned of 
folly, when their actions are diſallowed: which 
as it is inconſiſtent wich that haughty ſpiric and 

*arrogance theic Greatneſs inſpires them with; 

ſo it is as unbeficting one that depends on their 

favour;who owes all his good fortune to them & 
who ought rather to reflect upon the unuſual 
confidence they have in him, by being ſo ſamili- 
ar; then be angry for their over- acting it. As 


- for ſharp rephes and anſwers upon ſuch jefts,they 


are to be eſchewed : it is not for the ſame per- 

ſon to avenge his wrongs, and to be concluded 

under obedience. This adviſe is the more im- 

practicable, by how much more pregnant and 

quick a mans wit is: for ingenious anſwers ſo 
4 ealily occur to them, and fo unawares fall from 
them, that without great diſcretion and com- 
mand of their tongues, they are to be reckoned 
amongſt the unſociable; and men of dange- 
rous and unagrecable converſarion. It requires 
more than ccmmon patience, for a man of ſpi- 
rit, that is always armed, and oſten aſſaulted, 
not to ſtrike again: yet this muſt not be done 
in theſe circumſtances: No cauſe can be juſt 
for a man to oppoſe his Superiours ; who if 
they be overcome hate; and eſteem themſelves 
ſoyled, if cppoſed, Hence we fee that being 
netled with any reply, they immediately 
change the diſcourſe, and avoid to imermed- 
dle with thoſe that handle them fo roughly. 
20 | Now, 


. 
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Now, 2s by pleaſant converſe, continual applicatia 
ons and gennileſſ-5, the proud are gained upon: 
ſo they are loſt by.crabbed looks, melancholique fie | 
lence and ſul yneſs of humour. Moreover, it is ris : 4 
diculous for a man to repine at their jet, v hoſe 
injuries he muſt pocket up. It becomes there- 
ſore poor and indigent relations, not onely to take 
in good part the ſallyes of wit or even immode- 
rate jefting in the ir Patrons ; but alſu to exprefs 
a great joy and ſatisſaction in that familiarity 
they are admitted unto. And in the whole re- 
maining courſe of their life , let them comport 
themſelves with that moderation, that their diſ- 
courſe be agreeable , and ſo pleaſant as the bu 
mexr of their Patron requires , or will endure: 
For this is the chart they muft ſay! by: His will | 
and nature is that rule, according to which theß 
are to frame their ſpeech: And avoid tacitur- 
ni ty and penfiveneſs , which (how melancholique 
ſoever he be) in a dependant is adious & diſplea- 

7 fing , and commonly ſuſpitiaunr: 

— _ *. for it uſually creates in Great per- 
ra ef je . ſons an opinion, that ſuch as are 
or aſe, | fad, dillike their uwn condition, 

or the behaviour of their Patrons : 
neither of which is acceprable. They oughr. 
not alſo to be taſkative, nor intrude into their 
privacies, or debates : this is irreconcileable with a 
Nor forward that reverence that is due from 


in diſcourſe. them, Nor ought they to ſeek, 
or 


. 
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or miniſter occaſion of diſcourſe ; bur ſtay till ir 
be given , or that they be commanded to do it, 
thereby to paſs away the time; as often it hap- 
pen. For it becomes thoſe, as Great men, to 
chooſe what matter they will hear ſpoken of; and 
be is juſtly blamed , who makes haſte ro begin 
2 diſcourſe before his betters. ES. 
I formerly inn, uated, that in this Nor addided 
IM ſort of friendſh 'Þ z men ought to a- xo flanery. 
Void flattey; | now come to pro- ; 
| poſe my reaſons for that caution, fince others 
re of a different judgement, and think no- 
thing to be more adrantageous: They do par- 
| _ ticularly recommend the praGiiſe thereof, en- 
| | '., dearing it by the examples of many Ilu/trions 
# « perſons , who have accumulared great-riches, 
and obtained great honours ſolely by theſe means. 
But how gainful a courſe ſoe ver this may ſeem, 
Fchink a man ought nor tr ally to efloignc himſelf 
from the regards of honefty and jajtice. Though 
Io not bind him up to the rales of that exact 
and imaginary vertue to be ſound onely in the 
Books (f Philoſophers, and harangues of maie- 
contents; yet there is a certain vul- 2 
ar Morality (like Sterling coyn, wich Ne 4. 
Ws —— — paſe 8 
ſable ) which | would not have them „oral. 
+» relinquiſh; nor, for any profit, to 
| render themſelves baſe and =nworthy. For, if 
once they diſengoge themſelves from the oblige» 
| 20 


£ 4 
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tions of common honeſty , even ſuch as "employ 
them in unjuſt actions, or are privy to them, 
| have no ways to ſecure themſelves from their } 
| attempts upon themſelves, in robbing, or be- | 
| traying them. A man may have his particular 
failings, yer whilſt he recains a due eſteem and 
reverence for thoſe general Maximes of Juſtice 
which ſupport humane commerce 3 and civil ſo- 
Cieries ; he may be looked on as a weak perſon, 
| but not rejected or dreaded as abſolutely wick= 
ed. But whoſoever makes light of all rholse 
conſideratĩons which oblige man to man, ane 
which repreſent him as vertuous: how ſmall 
ſoe ver his miſcarriages be, yet is he not to be 
truſted ( however he may be made ſe of ) nor 
admitted co bear a part in any ſociety, much } 4 
lefs in this we ſpeak of, Beware therefore left | 
| the deſires you have of beneficing your ſelf, 
| tranſport you beyond the rules of honeſty. 
Now, what is more remote from honeſty, than 
flatrery ? what more general artifice is there 
to introduce and propagace vitiouſneſs in men, 
than that? wherefore take heed, 


Seck not a Paraſite to be, 
Having profeſſed Amity, 


There is a very great affinity betwixt flatte- 
ry and obſequiouſneſs: and indeed it is uni- 
verſally true, that Vertue and Vice have ſuch a 
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reſemblance, they ſomerimes approach ſo hear 
each other, that ir is hard to diſcern berwixt 
them ; or co diftinguiſh one from the other: 
yet are there certain precepts, which who ſo 


ball adbere into, he ſhall preſet ve his imegrity, 


withour dsſſerving himſelf. 

There is a certaine tempera- | 
ment of Language , and way of 7% nature of 
moderating our ſelves in our — 
Diſcourſes , which vertue being A1 
deſtitute of a, proper and peculiar Name, 
the  Ariftateha# Philoſophers thought fir to 
borrow an Appellation for. it from Friend - 
Jhip, and ta call it da.: becauſe thoſe who 
have that 5 Endomment, mannage 
their Converſation with all that Afabilzey, 
Courteße, and Obliging D t, which 
uſually intervenes betwixt Friends, And it 
conſiſts in this, that we neither abſolutely re- 
an our ſelves. up to the will and ſentiments 
of thoſe e a ſſociate wirh ,. nor abuſe their ci- 
vility with a. petulont Behaviour ; retaining f 
cbearſulneſs and alecrity of ſpirit without ſul- 
letefs ; 1 grove, but not auſtere. : To conduct 
un in ahia v2edioeriry and temper, it imports us 
much to know both thoſe w bave to: do n. 
and our ſelue t. And theſe, as all other things, 
wr | 3 by C ing choſe in 
which the diſtanes is remarkable, rather tha 
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nice: ag parents and children, private and pub- 


Kiue perſons. For that addieſi which is proper 


enough to a private perſon, ſtiies nor with one 
whoſe capacity ia more publiqut: what in one 


is kizil, is ſomey and malapert in the other. 


For a ſon, to reprove his Parents , tis impiety: 
10 3 Matra „ *ths Rebellion =. — 
demn ones equal, tis no unbeſeeming action. This 
accammedation of language our eliem muſt pun- 
Aually obſerve, The caſe is nice; he walks 
betwixt two precipices ; he muſt neither ſer- 
rilely flatter, nor be clowniſhly moreſe. All this 
be ſha atta ih Unto, if I be not deceived, with 
out much difficulty,” if in convenient place and 
time, he enlamge and ſome what expatiate him 
ſelf in the — 

2s he finde really commendable in his Patron; 
and never touch upon any thing that is to his 
prejudice or diſparagement : To admoniſ and 
reprebend, it is an a& becoming eqmals, not infe- 
riours. And to magnifie what is not praiſe- 
wo thy, and which a man approves not, is the 
2 of a baſe, treuc herou, and deceitful per- 


Jon. All his diſcourſe ought to beatrended 


with modeſty and reſpect, not onely becauſe this 
is the moſt becom 2 „but by rea 


fon that liberty of ſpeech argues uc to be too fe- 


eure, and tofreſwme upon the narure of thoſe , 
we dic vurtef — 


Fall ſuch qualnies und adio 


| him avoid obſcenity, 
and ribeld+95 hat ever iv anion; ore, 
* 0 — 4 i 
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let ir lot be ſo much as name]; let every word, 
and every action fignaliae ic ſelf by irs partieu - 
lar deference , and manifeſt that our chentisno 
way indiffrrent what opinion his. Patron have of: 
him. Let him alſo rake heed that alb his 
carriage , every motion of his, whether he 


walk, ftend, fit, or eat: thut his bands, his 


eyes, his voice; all have nothing that is pxe-- 
rile, affected, or diſtaſteſul: And not onely 
thin ( which is an adviſe pertaining to ano- 
ther part of morality) but that all be man- 


naged with that grace and mien, as to evince 


how muck he reverencetin and almoſt adores 
his Superiomr. No profuſe: laughter , no outs 
cryes or piercing acclamationr,. no rude or an- 
tick poſture n, no yawning, or frequent ſpitting, 
nothing that carries with it either neg ell, in- 


. decency , or- exceſſive freedom , is to be toleta- 


red, All that G&hefty and negligence of garb, 
which ſome uſe when they would be debonaires 
and divert themſelves from ſerious cogiratis 
ons, is to be confined to the privacies of men 
of equal rank, and 2 Our client muſt, 
never be ſo imimate: Not but that at ſome times, 


— for ſome — 4 * ſome perſons, = 
ant familiarity and freedom may bappers. 
8 — br No man is mſi 
through ex of repeat , or was aced for rem 
taining a conflamt and proportionate ſenſe of bis 
Patrons Grandent, ne > ene” * 
LE 2 655 
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gftr,, or abuſes himfelf,; who ſeeks his divers! 
tiſement wich. his inferiaurs; and when he 

? eicher recolle&s himſelſ, or reſumes his for- 
meer thoughts, be apprehends the abſurdii 
and danger of theſe condeſcenfions: and his ſeri- 
ons and deliberate judgement is, that a client who. 
complies with his :Patron's weakneſs, takes 
too much notice; [thereof ; and may perhaps be 
induced thereby ta pretend to a farther intereſt 
in him at other times, than be ever rhinks 
oxght. ro be allowed bim: hereupan to ſecure 
himſelf from the effefts his indiſcretion hath 
made him /yable ro, he eſloigns himſelf from: his 
cliem, who ought always to remember his 


own con dition, whatſoever his Maſter doth, Our 


cent alſo ought particularly to ſee that he 


Of the ga be decently cloothed, with that . 


and attire of neatneſs, and bravery , which 
erb as are de- ſuits with the dignity of his Pa- 
Pendants, tron. There is no Great man but 


prides himſelf up in che oftentation of his riches. 


and qualnyʒ and delights in perpetual acknow 
hedigements of bis egen and ſeeming 
feliciry : Be lices, it is a part of their ſplendor 


and luxtry, to be ſerved by man of agrod equipe | 


poge, mien, and gart. | 1100 4 

>: Akhough rh t it is certaine that by their 

language and adareſi, men render very great. 

teſtimonies of their reſpect: yet it ia more am- 

2h expreſſed by adlias. — be · 
| & fy - hovyes 
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hoves inferiour perſons contin 3 
ally to attend upon their ſiperi- of 7 aps 2 


7 ZI a; , 
— te? 
25 


aur, and readily to entertain und „ _. ſupert- 
15 750 


diſpatch their commands : Nor is ort. 

it imprudently done of them to n, 

uſe that conduct in rendering their ſet vi cs, 25 
to endear them to their Miſters knowledge by 
ſuch ceremoniouſneſs, as may not retard their 
affairs, yet evince that extraordinary concern 
and regard they have for their Patron quali- 
ty, as well as perſon, cis not onely neceſſary 
that buſineſs be dne; there is an artzfce in 
making known that it is ſo: and many actions 
are /oft for not being ſufficiently averred. 
Great men multiply their dependances more 
out of ftate , than neceſii iy: there is a grandeur 
iu the pompous delivery and receiving a meſ- 
ſage. An affidlionate diſreſpect ſeldom proſpers : 
ic obligeth not ſo much by irs ſincerity ,- as it 
provekes by its i ex imple, and that diminution 
it carryes with it of the Patron's dignity. 
Wherefore let them not {light theſe conſide- 
rations : ler them be conftantly in his preſence, 
and always make np a part of his retinae: ſet 
them be aſſiduous, but not traubleſom. Let them 
not imagine, that becauſe he hach mental Ser- 
vants and particular Officers for commos em- 
Floymentr and attendance, that therefore they 
are to be excuſed waiting, It is their appearunce 
isrequilice,not their id. And this circamfiance 
N D 3 - hab 
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barh nothing finguiar in it, but extends to all 
inferiour perſonager. "Thoſe which deley and 
erefle, who diſpate or transfer Commends ( as 
more proper to others) who come late, or 
often «bſent themſelves , introduce an ill c- 
ample in this kind of relation: and being ſpa» 
ring of their on regards and applications, do 
"as: it were inftrag their Patron how he ought 
to comport himſelſ towards them, and nar to 
be prodigal in his favours , where their returns ' 


" are niggardly appaid. Who makes himſelf 


a ſtranger, ought not to wonder if he be trea- 
ted as ſuch. In the managing of buſineſſe., 
and diſpatch of commerd:, the 
of their fati- 6ſt _ to be obſerved is the 
95 great fidelity and integrity: And 
that, not onely becauſe it is decent, and moſt 
fitting; bur alſo becauſe it is moſt advanrage- 
ois: for Great men where they finde a faith» 
Full Servant, they uſually entruſt themſelves 
with bim, and rely upon his care und honefly, 
and are thereby induced to promote his pecu- 
liar imereſt. Beſides this truſti neſt, our client 
muſt have a ſubtlety of wit and 
dence, and on. INgenuity, to mannage all 
44 is f _ things with that condutt, and 


Fer quickneſs , as if it were his own | 


concernment; or mare 
jf poſſible ʒ becauſe ic is more difficile to 5 


vern others Fair. chan a man's own, 3 
5 
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pedantry; and all that is 


7 , 


theſe advertiſements are general to al men of, 
buſurſs ; and all ſocieties: la pur relatien it 
is a particular adviſe, not ſo much 17 1 1 2 48348 
to regard what is really beſt to be They are ie 
done, or what method is beft co —— ** 
eſſect it, but what our Miſter judgement of 
will beſt approve : to whten their Patron, 
ſince Fortune hath ſaljeced our and not their 
perſons, we mult reſign our judge 
ments, I ſhall inſtance but in ene caſe, which 
he that will may make further »ſe of, Great 


perſons commonly retaine in their ſervice 


ſome Learned perſons as Secretaries , whom 
they exerciſe in the penning of Letters, and 
M nifefts'1, upon ſeveral ſubje&s, to the end 


that they may be ready to inditethem upon 


any exigency , for them 10 fn. 'Theſe men 
adhering to theſe rales and precepts which 
they have framed to themſelves our of their 
own obſervation, reading, and converſe 
wi h learned and pi udent perſons, very fres. . 
quently diſpleaſe their illiterate, hamonrſom, 
and phantattical Patrons , who account the . 
mer fiiy of their periods , T 1 of ſpeech, 

etorical, to be but 
Academique Impertinences , and the Dotages of 
ſuch as never underſtoed the id, or Bufi- 
neſs. Hereupon, they blot out all that is good 
and proper ; alter the whole defign and el & 
of che writing, and E it morn. 4 
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the copricieuſneſs of their particular fancy. 
Whar — a man do in This caſe } — 
counſel muſt our unfortunate Scholar bat ake 
himſelf unto? I know none better than that 
of Exripides in his Phaniſſe. | 


Amongſt Fools thy wit diſguiſe, 
how hard a matter ſoever it prove; 
is criminal then to be wiſe, 


I conclude therefore that as in their i- 
tings, ſo in their adlions, the rule they are to 
order them by, is their Patren's approbation, 
and allowance: This is the ſtandard, and men- 
ſure they are to be tryed by; it is from him 
they have their valne; as the Kings Stamp 
and Image makes of any alley current Silver. 
They ought not to be ſolicirous what is truly 
the beſt, nor perplex themſelves with ſcru- 
Nes out of Divinity , Morallity, or Politicks : 
Their Patrons will is their Oracle: his pleaſure 
makes every thing juſt, and reaſonable, and 
prudential : who underſtands this throughly, 
needs no other Caſwift , Connſelour , or Con- 
feſſour : Nor ought he to ſatisfie himſelf how 
pul affairs are managed ; bur how much. ro 
his Patron / ſatisfaction, Let our clients there- 
fore learn his Maſters humour and caprie hoer, 
gs well as 5ntereft : ler him inform himſelf 


— — nn 8 
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the extent of his reaſen: let him know the 
language of his fromm and ſmiles , and the 
diale& of his eyes, in all circumſtances. Then 
ſhall he be fully accompliſhed for this Mini- 


"This is the whole part which an inferior is 
to act: theſe are his Rules by which he is to 
uide and move himſelf. They are ſer down 
in generals; but the more full illuſtration of 
them, and accommodation to particular cafes 
and accidents, is a laborious work, and which 
euch man muſt ſupply himſelf withal. | 
As for the rich and facfious, 
they are much more to attend 
unto the ſubſequent rules and di- PEA Ges 
rections: becauſe that power, if — gg 5 
not regulated by wiſdom, diſpo- wards theirin- 
ſes them to greater follies and ferior depen- 
extravagances than others: And dents, 
if they be for a while left to their own will, 
withour any check or guidance, vices take 
deeper root in them(as weeds in | _ ground) 
and afterwards grow too prevalent to be ex- 
tirpated. For, what is it that a man would 
not undergo, rather than ſubje& himſelf to 
the barbarous pride and capriciouſneſs of ſome 
perſons, that I could name, but ſhall not : 
who are of ſo odious and infupportable a na» 
ture, that ir is not to be wondred if even men 
of deſpicable forruaes and rank, chuſe * 
| cr 


Rich & great 
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ſuſfer their preſent want and penury, than 
Bur ſuch as are 


- fore they are not men, 


ch or ſubmit to them. 
and indigent, in ſtead of a Tutor, have 
the ſenſe of their own wants continually to 


check them; and that zeceſity which compels 
them to ſeek their Advancement ia the Ser- 


vice of another, daily makes them aprehen- 
five left they loſe it: And if they do »ffend, 
the miſerable ſhall never want ſuch as will blame 
them. | 

Let Rich men therefore know, Thar they 
themſelves are obnoxious to Laws ; and that 
neither Revenues nor Dignity exempts them 
from certain Rules, Nature hath prefixed 
bounds to Paternal Authority; and it is Impie- 
ty for any to exceed them. They 
ought not to deſpiſe and fer at 
nought all ſuch as they furpaſs 
in Eſtate, and to think, that 
becauſe they are not rich, there · 
Nor are they to exact 


They ought not 
to 270 and 
wndervalue 

them too much. 


all m inn r of Services from eve 
though he be not able to ſubliſt of himſelf, he 
is not therefore immediately to be abaſed, and 
empoy ed in the meaneſt and moſt abject »ficcy. 
There are differences betwixt man and man, 
where Riches intervene not; and in the diſtri- 
button of their affairs, this diſparity is to be re- 
arded. Even all Great menare not equal in 
ignicy or Eſtate; and as abſolnely as. the 
ent 
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Clientis to refign himſelſ up to his Patron will, 
and us requiſite 2s ir is for him to do fo, yer 
chat diſcrepancy of Great perſons makes a neceſſary 

diftindion betwixt the reſpedtꝭ due to the one 
and the other. Hence it is ( that I may illu - 
ſtrate the thing more by the moſt remote com- 
-pariſons) we Martals pray to God, and honour 
him with a pious devotion, bur ſhould a Great 
man demand of his Vaſſals ro rear Altars, and 
| Sacrifice to him. and change their Reſpects into 
their Religion, he were mad. And it is viſible, 
that we pav not to ſeveral illuſtrious Fri ace the 
ſame homag e which the Perſians do to their King. 

Where fore, as it is the Clients part to ſerve his 

Patron without repining, chearfully, and ſome- 
times without ſtaying to be called upon; fo 
it becomes the Patron not to abuſe their ſaci- 
lity and compliance, nor to oppreſs them 
with pundi los, He ought ro remember, 
that thoſe he employs, thoſe that ſerve him, 
are not his Slaves, bur Friends of a leſſer de- 
gee 3 and a« mercenary as they ſeem to be, 
Fortune and their wn Vils one ly, not Nature, 

| lubj:Atcd them to him, They 

They are Free: are Free- men: Ibis they owe not 
mn. onely ro the Laws in being, 
(which is manifeſt) but ro their Birth-righs, 
K there be any ſuch thing as natural Slavery 
and Dominion. it is where there is the like 
'7 differenceas betwixt Men and Reefr 5 whe 
WP | the 
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44 The Artr of Grandeur 
the one hath abilities to direct, and the other is; 
devoid of reaſon, or hath onely ſo much left; 


joyned with ebilities of limbs, capacirates him}; 
to be ſervicesbly ruled. Bur theſe we ſpeak off 


nov, under the notion of inferior friends, they 
are not meerly qualified for porters, and ſuch 
drudgery-works, requiring onely ſtrength af 
Body; but they are ſuch as merit our com- 
mendation for their induſtiy, wit, and eape - 


rience. Thus it is clear that they are free; 


and ir is cuſtem (as J ſaid in the beginning) 
which gave this relation the name of ſervitude: 
which term, as harſh as it is, æſe hach ſome» 
what qualified : for even rich and Great men, 
when they accoſt their inferior acquaintances, 
in civiliry they profeſs themſelves to be their. 
Servants, becauſe it is the faſhion ſo to ſay. So 


that the word is now rater an 


Not Slaves, argument of regard, than ſer- 
—_ 2 os: — But ſuch as 
. make inquiries into the true na- 

ture of things, ouuht not to per- 
plex themſelves about words : For as long as 
the Ancients furniſhed themſelves with Slave: 
out of the Captives taken in War, and that 


there were no ſtanding Laws prohibicing that 


wſage, there was no great reaſon why the 


ſhould deſire ro make uſe of perſons: whoſe, 


freedom rendred them lefs obnoxious to their 
commands and power: Therefore it is no 
| wonder 
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onder if they did not afford ic a peculiar name 


Jin their language, which had ſcarce any place 


in their Coumrey. But after that Chriſtianity 
d allay ed the fierceneſs of mens minds, and 


II abated the ſeverity of unfortunate Wars; 


when ir began to be reputed an impious cruel- 
ty, to enſlave thoſe who were ſervants tothe ſame 
God, and not ſo eſtranged in enmity, as to diſ- 
agree in Religion; about that time, it is pro- 
bable , that men of info isur rank and extra- 
tion, being in want, began to be retained by 
greater and richer perſons in ſalary, to diſcharge 
thoſe employments which S/aves formerly un- 


derwent:. and in proceſs of time it became ſo 


little diſgraceful, that even men of better qua- 
lity than ordinary, ſcorned not to take wages 
in like manner. But this cuſtom is not ſuppo- 
ſed to have prevailed, till the declination of 
the Roman Empire, when their Authority was 
extinct, who had power alone to give it a La- 
tin name: Hence it is deſtitue of a convenient 
appellation ; and it is not worth the while to in- 
vent a new name, which is uncertain how it 
will ſucceed; and rherefore I ſhall be content 
to expreſs the Parties by the names of Clients 
and Patrons, Servams and Maſters, Supertors and 
Inferivrs; and the velation bet wixt them, by 
that of ConjunGion and Frienaſpip: Not that 
any of theſe are proper; but that they are fig- 
nificant enough to cauſe me to be underſtood, 
And ſo lend this digreſſion, Where- 


AS The Arts of Orandur 
+ Wherefore ſuch as depreſs their poor Client. 
even to Slavery ( , 200 is there that 
endeavours not tu do?) they do not onely 
carry themſelves inhumanely and unmerciful-$ 
ly; but act tyranny and injuſtice. © Fo how. 
Lord. like and tyrannical is ic, to walk oroad 
daily in the Garden or Grove, with a nume- 

rous Retinue of theſe Friends ſtanding on the 
right and left hand, with their hats off, and yet 
never ſo muchas to vouchſafe them a good look? 

Let us reſerve this deportment for Kings a+ 
lone: And for thoſe who are not poſſeſſed of 

| Empirez and Monarchies, let them not pre- 
tend to Royalty, leſt their Followers hate them, 

and their Euemies deride them. They are as * 
faulty, who embrace every little occafion to 
quarre! with their honeſt and well-meaning {| 
Creatures, in publick; to chide,: to rail upon 
them, when the error is ſo little, that their 

foll becomes rhe onely remarkable thing. 

What ſhould this Generation do with Ser- 
vant /? For, howſoever that it be nor for them 
to queſtion the demeanonr of their Patrons, 
or regret any thing; yet it becomes thoſe o- 
thers to oonſider what preſſures they lay upon 
ROY 22 25 them.» As for thoſe who are ſo 
keen, tr ill u. Herten and paſſionate, un to uf- 
fell. fault and beat ſuch as by their 

| Subjection have not loſt their lis 
bertyz I think them fictrer for Bed/am, than a 
: | M | ſeriow 
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chem, feriow reproif. Ariftotle-maintains, That be- 


that 


tu int che Servant and Maſter there intervenes 
no ſuch relation, as to make the former capable 
of an injury: Every action (he ſays) is jaft : nor 


will he allow any duty that he may challenge 


from his Maſter: Vet ſince even thoſe Servants 


are Men, be thinks ic not amiſs if the Maſter re · 


gulate his power by the rules of common buma- 
zity, Nor is that ſaying impertinent, which 
the craſty and roguiſh Sauria makes uſe of to a 
Free- man who brawled with big 3 


Ian a man, as well as you, - 


Bur Ariftotle (peaks of abſolste Slaves: And, 
ver, his Diſcourſe abſſracts trom Chriſtia- 
aity, But our petty: Tyrants,- that have nut to 
do with Slave/, treat all as if they were ſuch, or 
indeed as if they were nt Men; yet do they 
not extend to them that regard they have for 


their Beaſts : For thoſe Horſes they ule for their 


Saddle, or Coach, they take great care of them: : 
they neither over-work them, nor barraſe them 
our with extraor dinary labour; they afford 
them reft and eaſe when they are weary, and 
eure them, being fick, or lame: bur for theſe 
poor Clients, who hath any regard or care? 
who pities them being tired, or looks after 
them being fiek ? - Is there any condition 
more deplorable or vexatious , than that - 
r ſue 
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ſuch as are Retainers toGreat Perſonagerin Romed 
This deportment is not onely repugnant to 
Cbriſtan· charity and humility, but even that com- 
mon notion of humanity which is imptinted in 
every man: Let not therefore exceſs of Good= 
fertune deſtroy in any man the reſentments of 
Nature ; nor let the apprehenſions of their 
own Riches and Greatneſs, cauſe them ta ; 
ſorget, that their Clients, though poor, are | 
Freemen, | 

Yer muſt I confeſs, that ic. is hard fora man 
to obſerve a juſt conduct, and ro comport him- 
ſelf with an unblameable evernneſs in all occa» 
ſions; or ſo much as, upon mature conſidera- 
tion, to determine what that equ abi lity is, ac- 
cording to which Actions are to be regulated. 
For there is a great difference in Perſons, Times, 
Ages, the Nature of Things, Mens Manners, Cu- 
ftoms of Cquntries, and an infinice number of 
other circumſtances; all which various emer- 
gencies, cauſe us to vary our addreſſes and re- 
garde; and which require a vaſt comprehen- 
Hon, that they be quickly and duely under» 
ſtood. | | 
Ido not pretend to a greater judgment than 
other men ; nor do I think it neceſſary to 
boaſt of my Intellectuals: ſince in this exi- 
gency there needs no more, than that men. 
perfectly remember thoſe Precepts I have I- 
ready ſet down: And thoſe Precepts ate onely 
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two in — — That men 3 | = | 
would not abuſe the obſequionſneſs 799 great dire. 
of their Clients; but — — Hons for Fw 
with that tenderneſs and civility, 1. ibem- 
and ſo adjuſt umto them their Ne- ſelves towards. 
goti ationt, that they may apprehend their Inferiors. 
themſelves not to be indifferent to 
their Patron, nor them inſe xſible. And, That tbiy d 
not miſtake Morofity for Grandeur, nor great Paſſions 
for Greatneſs, \ Wherefore as often as men have 
occaſion to make uſe of the ſervice of others in 
the management of their Affairs, they are to 
confider os quality of the ſeveral perſons about 
them, and with a regard thereunto, ro appoint 
mean and ſordid employyments to men of as baſe 
A rank and extraion ; They ought not (as 
ſme prepoſterouſly do, to their own diſpa- 
ragement more than that of others) employ 
Gentlemen in their Kz:tchens and Scullery, or 
ſuch like mean Offices, There is not ſo much 


F State in that ambitious humaur of being ſerved 


onely by Perſons of Worth ;, as there is odinm, in 


 -debafing them.ſo low, Nor ought they to ſer 


weak and fickly perſons to bard labor; nor ro 
enuuſe the ſerious and grave to perſonate the An- 
tique or Buſfoos; nor the aged, to act the parts 
of the young and ſportive, Homer doth not 
repreſent his Achilles ſo as if he employed 


_ "Phenix, that reverend old man to be his But- 


eher; but fix eth this * en Patric lun, 
u 1 


periors, how e 
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a man of more agreeable years and ſpirit. They 
are alſo to take care that they 


—— never impoſe an extraordinary 


weceſſary trou- , 
bles. on any; or engage them in 


any great quarrel, bur upon & 
great cauſe, or inevitable neceflicy : For com- 
mon humanity obligeth us, not to make a ſport 
of, or any way to miſuſe the good nature, care 
and vigilency of another. For even ſuch as 
are abſolute Servants, love not jeaftings of ſo 
much trouble and importance to them, and 
commonly expreſs their reſentments as bitterly 
as he in the Comedian. | 


Slave that T am to a capricious Maſter ! Is this 
4 time of night 10 go to Town in? Jhis errand 
' might have been reſpited till day light. 


- .__ Dedalw, that brave Engineer, 

Xor be put e, is ſaid to have had all manner 
ployments. of ſprings and machins of iron, 
| wherewich mechanically to re- 
preſent the actions of ſeveral living creatures: 
Bur, can any man imagine that he ever made 
thoſe ro fly , whole nature it was to ſwim? 
or, that having no occaſion to exerciſe his Art, 
that he yet ne ver permitted them to reſt, or 
ſtand ſtill? Let them then generally follow his 
oxatuple, and let them temper their — 

| wit 


truſt, or laborious command. 
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12 _ — and vgs As for thoſe 
are all imperimeſneſs , who 
ary | know no requeffs but what are N nes fe- 
nd, ] expreſs commands, ho enforce An TIE 
| 12 ff choſe ſervices they might other | 
ne | wiſe readily diſpoſe of ; with whom every foi. 
m- | Jowr is criminal, und two or three fetty de- 
Dort fett an unpardonable miſcarriage: certainly, 
-are cheſe perſons are not onely very injurious 
1 8s | and oppreflive in their demeanour ; bur 
flo | ought co apprehend their own condition, 
and j} as ing environed rather with ſo many ES 
ecly mier, than accompanied with a large retinue 
of Friends, | 
T bere is alſo in the ordinary diſcourſe 
this and converſation of Great men, a certain mild- 
and neſs and effability, or rather 
faidneſs, and ſeveriry of temper, 3 
mixed with courteſie and jocuntl- a 
rer, neſe, which whoſoever practices, their depen- 
ner | dents reſpect them as if they were their Pe- 
on, rents, and are ſo far from deteſting them as 
re- — that they have a great affeQion for 
m. It is incident to humane nature, to 
ade bete whom they ſtand in fear of: But oftentimes 


m? | ir falls out, that many men ſtudying to avoid 
ut, | exceſſive femiliarity , (which they think in- 
or confiſtent with that Port and Grandeur which 
his is requiſite to their quality) they become peeviſe 


and erh. 
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It will be no impertinent digreſlion ſrom our 
preſent purpoſey to relate the Story oſ Deioces 

à Mede, whe was endowed with very great wiſ- 
dom. Herodot us tells us, how by reaſon of 
the great opinion his Countrey had of his 
Juſtice, he was choſen King, and amongſt ſe- 
verab laudable Cuſtoms he put in practice, 
this was one, whereby he preſerved the dig- 
nity and -honour of that Throne he was newly 
advanced to. Whatſoe ver buſineſs he had to 
diſpatch , or employment to confer on any 

10 man, he managed it by others; ſo as that 
| | he ſuffered never any Median either to ſpeak 
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with him, or once to fee him. This wor- 
my Per fonage did apprehend very much leſt 
he ſhould be envied by his Subjects; and that 


[| they who had lately.been his equals, and lived 
14} in as good faſhion as he, would not patiently 
| endure he ſhould. poſſeſs that extraordinary 
fplendour and honour they themſelves had 
eotiferred on him. This inconvenience he 
thought ro remedy thus, if. he not onely de- 
clined their converſe, bur preſence z and accu- 
ſtoming them to the Commands of a King, he 


ö inguiſhed-inthem by degrees the remem : 
E that private condition in which they 


— — N 
—— — — 
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en better acquainted, and which they 
could never totally ſosget, whilſt the memory | 
of it would be renewed. by conflantvifits and 
entervicws, Nor indeed is it unuſual for men 
24 £ 4 to 
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to fear and highly eſteem thoſe things that are 


removed ſrom their fight, and which they are 
unacquainted z and that Opinion, like a Mul- 


tiplying-glaſs, ſhould magnifie things at u 


diſtance, Yer would not I adviſe Great men 
ſoro demean themſelves towards 

their Inferiors and Dependents, as if Tet not with 
they were their Brothers, and make % 

: . kindneſs. 

them their Confidents : no, this com- 

plaiſance is peculiar to real and ſincere friendſpip. 
Bur as I would not make this my laſt advice, ſo 
neither can I allow this auſtere and ſullen boha- 
vior. It is true, D-ioces did well, conſider- 
ing the unſetledneſs of his n G vernment, and 
the perſons he ruled over, who were Barbari- 
ans, innured to abſolute Monarchy : Vet cer- 
tainly his condition was attended with a great 
many unpleaſant circumſtances; particularly, 
in that he deprived himſelf of all ſoctety,& that 
delight which ariſeth from the converſation of 
friends, Wherefore let Great men preſerve their 
State and Honour, yer by means agreeable 
and when their leiſure permits, let chem wil- 
linglylend an ear to the applications of their 
Domeſtiques, and reply courteouſſy, and ſome- 
times begin diſcourſes with them, and railly 
with them, and comport themſelves with mild- 
neſs; to the end that they may nor altogether re- 
ſent their ill fortune, bur be ſarisfied, that if 


their neceflicouſneſs reduce them to depend on 


E 3 | another, 


94 The Arts of Grandeur = 
®notber, yet their quality is nor abſolutely ſervele, 
Let no man abuſe himſelf : Humane nature de- 
lights not in being ſubject: All men affect Liber- 
ty: And however many ambitiouſly and vain- 
ly boaſt, and make ſhew of the Empite they have 

o ver others, wiſe men are content to poſſeſi it, 
without unneceſſary oftentation thereof. 

3 There are ſome who maliei- 
Their Services onſiy difſemble an affection for 
north. their Clients corhe end that they 
e may oblige them more effectual- 
ly in their ſervice; they humour them with very 

| good words and ſmall fauours: and havingreap- 
13 ed from their induſtry and unuſual diligence 

M all advantages imaginable, they cecompence 
the aſſiduĩty of their ſervices wich a lictle good 

language. This is an unworthy deportment, 
and fo far from becoming a Perſon of worth, 
chat it is not to be indured in any Body : it is 
a Meer conſenages and if it be nor handſome ta 
defraud a man of his moncy and eſtate, it is cri- 
minal to rob a man of the fruits of his {abowrs, 
and many years attendance; to defeat hi» hopes, 
and that expectation which we our ſelves fo- 
mented him in. | 

It is alſo a ſubtle, but unjuft artifice which 
ſome men uſe, who reckon ic among the ob- 
ligations they have put upon their Dome- 
ſtiques, that they have not evilly entreated 
them; they regiſter every good lock, civil 
| | word, 


Py 
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| wird, or conrreone eftion of theirs, and think: 


they have thereby ſufficiently rewarded them 
for all the cares, treubles, and dangers they 
have undergone for their ſake. I muſt tell 
choſe perſons, that it was no part of their agree 
ment, or expeation, when they firſt came to- 
gether, to be ſo ſerved : they never propoſed 
to themſelves the requical of one courteſie or 
civility by another; but that Riches, and real 
Profit ſhould accrue to -them by that depen» 
dence, And ic is no tr#e payment, if having 
hired a Fidler to play all day at a Feaff, we 
ſhould, when he demands his money, invite 
him to fir down ar the Table, and co hear us 
fing or plav in the like manner, or perhaps 
more skilfully. No, he did not (as I may ſay) 
lend his muſique, to be repayed in kind, but ſill it. 
- Furthermore, As it behoves inferiaur rela- 
075 to put up the wrongs and injuries dune 
them by their Patrozs, and not onely patient- 


ly co ſupport their contumelies, buc with 


conplaiſance' to behave themſelves thereup- 
on: So on the other ſide, it becomes Great 
perſons not to take notice of e- 
very little failour in their crce- =! he 
tures, nor rigorouſly to inſiſt 990 OE 
upon each pendtillio with them, . 

nor to cenſure them ſor every 


Every little de- 


petiy deſed in their manners. For we may 


eaſily gueſs, how — or rather impoſſible 
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a matter ic is ro finde another man entirely come; | 


_. ought better to underſtand our mindes and in- 


all ance. Nor ought they onely to connive at, and 


ential, and never to diſoblige us in word, 
— 5 or action: ſince we our ſelves , who. 


_ elinations than any other can, can never ſa. | 
conduct our affaires, as to be always ſatisfied 
with the management thereof, Wherefore ler 
them take heed leſt they fall into too violent a 
paſſion, or too ſeverely reſent the defaults of 
their poor ſervants, as oſten as they miſtake or 
erre in the diſcharge of their ordinary employs, 
or diſpatch nos a meſſage ſo well, or ſulſill not 
a command ſo punctually, or readily, as might 
have been expected, or wiſhed, There are ma- 
ny who are too rigorous herein; not imagine 
ing that ir is much more eaſie to contrive than 

to put in execution a thing: and that how fa» 
eil ſoever it be at firft appearance in the deſign- 
ing, yet many accidents and difficulties inter» 
vene, which impede and retard its perform=- 


pardon ſuch faults as be purely involuntary, or 
as humane frailty precipicares them into; bur 
alſo diligently to examine their own breaſts, 
and to conſider whether they themſelves have 
well weighed all circumftances, and that they 
are not either in part or altogether culpable for 
thoſe defefis , which are imputed to their poor 
fervants, For it commonly happens , thar all 
the providence and forecaft of the maſt — 
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judicial, through the indiſcrerion, peeviſhneſs, 
inconſtancy of minde, and haſtineſi of humour 
in the Maſter; Which made him to ery out in 
that ancient Comedy. 


Pardon, ye Gods ! the deſtim' too had, 
To be a Slave, and to a man that tt mad. 


when as they themſelves onely are in fault, and 
deſer ve to be blamed. 

Moreover, whereas this Conjunction is eſ- 
fected, and that men enter on this dependen- 


ey upon no other aims and terms, asI have 


already evinced, than bopes of advantage: 
(without extraordinary regard 
to particular inclinations, or af- 
ſed ion) Great perſonages ought 
to provide ſo for their depen- 
dants , that ſuch as ſerve them 
diligently and carefully, and | 
lignalize themſelves by their ſerviceableneſs to 
them, may nor be defeated of their recompenſe, 
and what they may juſtly expect. And as 
it is the duty of ſuch as are ſubordinate, and 
inferiours , not to preſs too vehemently in their 
own behalf, nor tourge their own cuncerns 
too much with their Superiore, but mildly 

* | co 


Great men ought 
not to be un- 
mindful of the 
intereſts of their 
defendants, 


Let them beware therefore how they cenſure, - 
condemn, or otherwiſe reprove their Servants, 


and careful ſervant becomes ſucceſleſ and pre» 
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Mor they too boldly to inſinuate the remembrance 


to irmportune their of them, or lighfly to men- 
Patrons. tiĩon them u cafion : ra- 
ther ſuggeſting them ro thet ries, than 
emportaning their juſtice : Fo he underſtands, 
not the artifice of obſequiouſneſs , nor the ad- 
dreſs due to Great men, who treats them as 4 
Creditour would his Debiour j who doth not o. 
lici te modejily, but beldly as it were arreſts them: 
Whar ever he may have of right in his demnnds, 
the way of promoting his intereſts , is injurious : 
Thus parents are diſpleaſed , and all men au- 
thenticate their reſentments, when their chil- 
dren implead them, though jufily : there is 
ſome what of indignity in the procedure; The 
difference betwixt parent and childe, and the 
diſproportion betwixt their quality, all vaniſh- 
eth when thev appear under the names of 
plaintsff and defendant, As the client ought 
not to be trouble ſom to his Patron, in recaunting 
bis merits, or importuni ng his rew zrds , ſo it be- 
comes not the Patron to forget his deſerts , nor 
to reſpite his acknowledgements roo long. 
Ic is ungenerous in this caſe , not to own the 
induſtry and fairhfullneſs of your Creatures, 
and wha ſtays till he be reminded of his duty, 
either muſt be reputed inſenfible, as not know - 
ing: or anmortby, for ſlighting it; and muſt 
blame himſelf, if he fall into diſreſpect with 
his Clien, or be afterwards 2 by 
| them. 


- creatures are thereby more fixed to our ſervice, 
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that they are under an obligation to promote 


their perſonal advantages; the thing is a rea! 
debt , without che formaliry of Covenant and 


Bond; and we are engaged to ſee them recom- 


enced , who lay out themſelves and their 
ives, for our advantage. We ought not 


ta over=value our goodneſs, nor to imagine our 


ſelves to be generoxs, in all our retributions : to 
enrich or otherwiſe gratifie our affecbionate 
Creatures, is not alwayes a Largeſs : To be 
great, to be powerful, doth not entitle us to 
the abilitie of other men, nor authorize us to 
challenge all their performances as our due: 
We are redevable ro chem for what they have 
done for us, and do but in effet pay them 
wages f: their attendance and employments 
under us. We ought to be as ready to ac- 
knowledge, as to make »ſe of them: and to 
proportion our ſentiments and ' mwunificence to 
their zeal and diligence; and to imitate the 


Earth in its products, which the more it is 


cultivated, tended, and lookr after, the 


more plentiful Crop doth it yield the Huſo - 


band-man, Hereby we ſhall nor onely act 2 
part be fitting us, but acquire the reputa- 


tion of gratitude and liberality : wherein one 
may obſerve , that more is gained than an un- 


profitable and inſignificant applauſe; For our 


and 
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them. Theſe kinde of men fhould apprehend, 
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and-more devoted ro our perſons; and others 
are enclined to embrace all opportunities of 
obliging fo ſenſible and good- natured Patrons. 
Great men ought alſo (how- 
2 * beit many think ir a matter of 
po Vr Preight- ſmall imporrance)co take ſpe- 
ned in their dies ci al care that their domeſtiques 
r ſalaries, and infeciour friends be well 
provided for; that they be nat 
ſtreighrned in their diet, nor poorly maintained, 
ſo as to be reduced ro mean Shifts whereby to 
victaal and otherwiſe accommodate them- 
ſelves, for iris a part of the recompenſe due to 
their offici-uſneſs , and no act of ſingular grace, 
that every one of them be maintained accord- 
ing to his quality. They which uſually pinch 
them in their Victuals, or total y diſcommon 
them, like Slaves, upon any misbehaviour, 
or neglect, are to be reprehended upon two 
grounds; both becauſe they 4:ſ-blige, and 
incurre the batred and reproaches of thoſe ſelf 
ſame perſons by whom they affect to be reſpected 
and commended : and, for that they give the 
world juſt cauſe to cenſure them for parſimony 
and nig a dlineſt towards ſuch men as are one- 
ly retained by them (there being no other 
reaſon imaginable, why they ſhould create 
themſelves that trouble and expence) and 
defigned to augment their ſplendour, and poſ- 
ſeſs the people with an opinion of their 5 — 
: 7 
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Is - ſuy and magnificence, Belides, thoſe very per · 


ſons finding their ſmalleſt miſcarriages and pec· 
cadillos ſo — — and chair Sh 
litile regarded, they contraò a diſeſteem for 
their Patron, and his ſervice; and at length 
abſolutely deſpiſe him. Nor do they ſtudy which 
way they may either recover his good grace, or 
preſerve themſelves any way therein; but by 
degrees elloign themſelves from him: And, to 
ſpeak modeftly in the caſe , It is not to be preſu- 
med, that any man cares to be beloved, or to love an- 
ether, but — ſake. Hence it is that few 
or none, but ſuch as are of the meaner ſort, 
will condeſcend to others, and become their 
followers : No; it is profit which cements, 
+n1 profit diſſolves this League. It behoveth 
therefore. Great men to endeavour as much as 
they can to enflame their dependants with all 
juſt hopes, ro endeare them unto them as 
much as it is poſſible, to the end that they 
may the more cheerfully ſerve them, and em- 
brace their intereſts with ſuch confidence as 
becomes men who know their own good fortune 
entirely to be jyyned therewith. And this 
they will effect, by treating them rather avily, 
than imperionſiy; and by expreſſing propor- 
tionate reſencments and favours for their me- 
rits. But as the world goes now, moſt great 
men imitate thoſe Lawes which Ire none of 
the moſt prudent, though enacted by ſeveral 


- 
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Cities, 
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Cities , whereby men are affrightned from dos 
ing ill by terrours and penalties: And they im- 
agine it enough, if they make proviſion that 
no man eſcape unpuniſbed, or, at leaft obtain 


much more agreeable for them to regulate 
themſelves by thuſe Edits which are by Xeno- 


phon term'd Royal Laws : by which Laws ir was 


ordained , not onely that fendours ſhould be 
puniſhed , but the vertzous recompenſed, by 
poting rewards to rhe valiant, and the good, 
Let Great men therefore ſtudy to render their 
dants abſulutely their creature ?, and to 
make ir their inelin ation as well as intereft, ro 
a ihere unto them. For, Command is then moſt 
pleaſant, and obedience leaſt irkſom , when it is 
eſtabliſhed upon the clients devotion, and not 


deſerence onely. As for that Empire which is 


founded upon conſtraint, and the neceſſitous con- 
dition of repining vaſſals, I believe it to be a qua- 
liſſeati n God confers upon ſuch as he accounts 
worthy of that puniſhment whereto Tantalu 


is ſaid to have been condemned in Hel, where 
he was continually to languifh under the 


dreadful apprehenſions of a jecond death con- 
tinually threatning him. 

Diſcord ought % lt is a cunning and ſubtile 
#0 be ſowed aud fo deviſe which ſome men have, 
mented ,, of ſowing diſcord perpetually 
1 berwixc their dependants, and 


keep= i | 


\ advancement by his crimes. I ſhould think ir 
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1 keeping them at variance. Theſe men fear 


nothing ſo much as thac their Creatures 
ſhould hold a good Correſpondence one with 


the other, and think the worſe intelligence 


— 


they have one with the other, the better 
they ſhall have wich them all themſelves, 
| ſhall onely demand of theſe Polsticsans, 
and Great wiſe men, if their dependams be 
wicked , and of a ſuſpected fidelity , why do 
not they diſcard or correct them, rather 
than jealouſly watch over them ? If they are 
men of boneſty and integrity, why do they cre» 
ate themſelves an zzneceſſary vexation? what 
great exploits can they do by the ſeryice of ſuck 
as ſo little underſtand one another? 


Wherefore let them learn the Art of ruling, 
and that Conduct which is neceſſary to the pro- 
per managing of Power : This is no eaſie and 
common matter, or ſuch as may be acquired 
without extraordinary attention: It comes 
not by snftsn@, nor is propagated by generation: 
to the obtaining thereof, more is requiſite than 
a good fortune , and a ſenſe of its neceſſity : in 
fine, it is ſo tranſcendent a quality, that to ſpeak 
the truth, ir ſeems to be placed above the de- 

; figns and contrivance of mankinde, and it is 
rather a peculiar gift of God, than the acqueſt 
of bumane prudence. But the directions lead- 
ing thereunto are not to be delivered ry 

| ally - 
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deduced from another Art, wherein whoſoever 
is thoroughly converſant and knowing, the 


ally by a digreſſion in this diſcourſe 5 but to bi | 


fame will neither fail in the ſuitable Choice of 


his Inſtruments and Creatures, nor in his com- 
port coward: them; ſo as to effect, that they 
who mutnally love & correſpond among them - 
ſelves like Brethren, may alſo agree to love, 
ſerve, and even adore him. 3 
Amongſt the Documents of that Art, it is 
one great and wholeſom Precept, That ſuch as 
ure in power ought to aſſure themſelves of the affe 
ion of thoſe they rule over: hereby their E- 
Pore is more ſecure and ſtable, and the voluntary 
ſervices of their Vaſſals are not onely more 
pleaſant to them, becauſe wnconftrained ; but in- 
finitely more advantageous to their Rulers, 
whoſe interefts ſhall not be neglected any way, 
as long as their perſons are not indifferent, or 
odious to them. Whence it appears, how much 
they miſtake themſelves who live at continual 
variance with their families, who not onely 
abandon their Concerns , and forget or ſlight 
their particular Advantages, but depreſs, and 
oppoſe them, as if they were their adverſaries : 
whoſe ſenſe of the anuſual care, fidelity, and diſ- 
patch of a good ſervant, promprs them not 10 
reward or preferre him, bur ro fix him to their 
adherence, by making ic impoſſible ſor him 
otherwiſe to ſubſiſt: They imagine thar'he 


would 
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would be leſs their friend; iſ promoted abovg 


the condition ofa ſervant, thas iſ once his ſor - 
runes grow conſiderable, he will certainly either 
totaly proſecute thoſe , or ( if he be exceſſively 
generous and acknowledging ) onely interm:x 
their concernments with his own; and make 
thar bur a part of his care which is now his whole 
employment, I ſhould think ir a much more 
wiſe courſe, ro imitate as far as peſſible (fur 
the alteration of times, Religion, and other 
circumſtances hinder us from fullowing "the 
practice) the uſage of the Ancients who made 
Free- men of ſuch as had faithfully ſerved them; 
thus we ſhould diftinguiſh thoſe who ue 
themſelves to us by their indeſtry and faitl» 
Fulzeſs from ordinary and ſervile Dependant , 
and admit them to anearer and more gence 
rous friendſhip or relation. Not do l appre- 
hend this courſe :o be more prudemiial onely, 
bur more profitable. For, what Farm, or Mi- 
nor, yields ſo great and certain income to a 
rich and potent Grandee, as an intire friend: 
what profits may compare with thcf: whic h 
many I rinces have received from their affecti- 
nate creatures? How vaſt a difference is there 
in our relying upon generous and obliged f iends, 
for the ſupporting or carrying on of our affairs; 
and truſting our perſons and eſtates, in the hands 


of ſuch as have ſcarce the appearance of friend- 


ſhip ro aſcertain them to us; no reality at all? 
F For 
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For ſuch who mannage their parts and ob'e- 
quiouſneſs, as they would moneys, which they 


do not lend gratis, but put our to uſe, are pre- 


fumed always to expect intereſt, and to re gu- 
late their Addreſſes and Applications ſolely by 
their utility, and pri vate gain. Whereupon 
they ſerve great men, as Tenants do their Land- 
lords, who do not expend themſelves and 
their riches to embelliſh their tenemem i, or to 
beautifie their grounds with pleaſant Gardens, 
Walks, and Groves, Grots and Aqueducts; 
but centrive which way they may improve 
the Land to theic advantage, and with leaſt 
coſt multiply their preſent profits ; Thus, they, 
being retained as it were by wages and ſalary 
in the ſervice of Great Men for @ time, ſtudy 
not during ib it interval, how they may moſt 
benefit them, nor how they may beſt advance 
or ſecure their power, riches, or dependanccs, but 
how they may make the beſt of that opportu- 
nity for themſelves. Bur, when they are remo- 
wed from the ſence of gain and partic lar emo- 
lument, and fixed co us by thoſe more general 
and noble tw es of affedtion and handſom friend- 
ſhipzthey no longer act like ſelf-minded Tenants, 
but embrace al our concernments with the ſame 
zeal and integrity, as if thev were their own, 
ſtudy ing rather to aggrandiſe themſelves by 
"the greatneſs of their Patron, then regarding 
their annual Izecomes, and the profits that from 
5 | year 
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yrar to year accrue to them. Thus, having de- 


vored themſelves ro our families, and as it were 
cordially eſpouſed onr intereſts once , they ac- 


count nothing troubleſome, great, or hazar- 


dous, which is beneficial to us; having poſſeſ- 
ſed our ſelves once of their hearts, our intereſts 
are no longer different; they have but one im» 
portant concernment, and that is; for s. 

Since it is thus ; if we purpoſe not to re- 
fign aur ſelves wholly up ro 7% commenda- 


pride and ambitions arrogance ; al deporiment 


if we will nor deveſt our ſelves + 1 
ofall bumanity, and relinquiſh 3 p 
that nature and reaſon which prodancs. « 
diftinguiſherh as much man from man, 28 


from other Beaſts ; if we intend not to dege- 
nerate into braitiſhneſs, and grow perfect ſal- 
vages; let us ſoment and nouriſh in our ſelves 
theſe friendlyinclinations, let is pur on an ami» 
cable temper of Spirir, and make it as much our 
nature as it is poſſible. Let us embrace an opint 
on which bringeth with ir all the inducements 


that the greateft profits and delights can ſuggeſt. 
Man is a Sociable creature,and it is not only our - 


wiſdom, but a compliance wich humanity, and 

thoſe uncontrived,unbiaſſed ſentiments which we 

aſſume not, but are born with, to proſecute thoſe 

means which erect and eftabliſh an agreeable 

friend ip & amiry. This one circumſtanceis fo 

conſiderable, that they — upon this 
- 


ſubject, 
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tion of this en- 
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15 I Befides, there is a great tie and obligation put 


Sl upon the Spirits of men by dayly cohabitation 
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ſubje&, profeſs noiſe man can be emirely hapfy 
in 4 Wilderneſs : that it is not in the power of 
Vertne, Knowledge, or Grace, to feliciſie the ſoli- 
tary; and that even Heaven, would ceaſe to be 
Heaven, and the Foys thereof to be diſguſted, 
were it not for the company there, and that in- 
nocent apreeableneſs of the Saints and Angels aſs 
ſembled tegether, Nor is there any thing more 
facile, or whereto we are more prone, than ve- 


hemently to love and affect thoſe who delight us. 


and converſe, whereby they become united and 


»leagued one with another: as we obſerve in 


Beaſts, which being bred up or uſed to feed ro» 
gether z the Bruiuiſhneſs of their nature hinders 


them not from reſenting the abſence, and miſ- 


ſing their former acquaintance; In ſo much that 
I cannot. perſwade my felt, bur thoſe perſons 
do violence to · nature, and injure humanity ir 
ſell, w ho do not ſincerely love, and communicate 
their good Fortunes with ſuch whoſe fidelity 
and carefulneſs they have experienced, whoſe 
manners and bumoxrs they allow, and of whoſe 
affeJion they art infallibly aſſured. 
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A Catalogue of ſome Books 
Printed for William Lee, and 


are to be ſold at bis Shop at the | 
Turks Head in Fleet ſtreet. 
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Large Folio. : 2 
Lytarch's Lives in Engliſh, with, 
New Additions of Twenty Lives 


added, out of the French Author, An- W 


drew Thevet, 1657. 
Parkinſons Herbal, the Largeſt. 
Downam's Warfare. 


* _ - Small Folio. 

Mr. Leigh's Body of Divinity. 

His Annotations of the New Teſta- 
ment. 
Lord Bacon's Reſuſcit atio, the ſecond 
Part, now printed 1670. 

Silva Silvarum : Or, A Natural Hi. 


and 
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4 Books ſold by William Lee. a 
nnd Death, by the Right Honorable. 
Francis Lord Bacon: Now added, The 

Life of the Author, in 1670. 7 
. | Gods Revenge a 4inſt Murther, in #\ 
thirty Tragical Hiſtories,pritited 1670 


Law-Books in Folio. 
W. Lord Hobart, Reports 7 printed 1570. 3 
NR. . Reports, in Three Parts: [ih 
Dis ſecond Part. 
kb Winſh his Reports, 
Lane 's Reports, : 
Lord Cook's Juriſdicbion of Courts. oo 
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Law in Quarto. g 
Crampton's Juriſdidion of Courts. 
Special Selected Lam - Caſes. 


Judges Arguments of Ship-money. 
Me ſt- Precedents, The firſt Part. 


Law in Odtavos and I welves, 
large and ſmall. 


Trotman's Abridgement of the Lord 
cos Reports, with a Table. 27 


Zritton. 
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_ Fhite, of the Law. 

Sheppard's Parſons Guide: Or, The 
Law of Tythes, in Twelves the Se- 
cond Edition much enlarg'd through- 
out the whole Book, printed this year 
1670. 


In Quarto and Twelves. 
Hugo Grotius his moſt Choice Dif,” 


courſes out of that excellent Treatiſe v4 25 


De Veritate Religions Chriſtiane. i 
Artimedorus his interpretation of © 
Dreams. EY 
Youth's Behavior. 
Worth of a Penny, 
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